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The Guild Helps You Sell 


Editors are impressed by the emblem below 


OUR manuscript is in competition with 

hundreds of others when it reaches the 
editor’s desk. Its chances for a careful read- 
ing are slight because the editor can not 
devote much time to a thorough reading of 
every manuscript; yet the editor is ever 
seeking manuscripts of merit. And in this 
search the identifying emblem of the Guild 
(shown below) on manuscripts of members 
will assist and impress him. 


The official emblem of the Authors and 
Publishers Guild of America, stamped or 
printed on your manuscripts, will identify 
you as a member-writer of an organization 
that knows each editor’s exact needs, ena- 
bling you to better write to fill them. 
Editors already know the quality of the 
Guild’s membership, and that this emblem 
indicates an above-the-average effort war- 
ranting his special attention. 


The Guild’s Official Emblem 


The Authors and Publishers Guild has 
issued this special emblem for the exclusive 
use of its members. Editors who know the 
caliber of The Guild’s membership will rec- 
ognize this emblem and give a careful read- 
ing to your manuscript. This emblem tells 
them that the manuscript was written by a 
member of the Guild—that it is written in 
a finished manner and very likely is suited 
to their needs. The use of this emblem 
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The official emblem pictured above can be 
printed or stamped on your stationery, 
manuscripts, etc. For printing, a special 
electrotype (same size as illustrated) of the 
emblem can be ordered by Guild members 
at $1. For stamping, a special rubber 
stamp (same size as illustrated) is available 
at 75c. Use the coupon opposite when 
ordering either electrotype or stamp. 










should mean increased sales and profits from 
your writing. Every member of the Guild, 
in good standing, is eligible to use the em- 
blem on his personal stationery, manu- 
scripts, etc. 


Order Your Emblem Today 


This emblem is issued either as a rubber 
stamp or as an electrotype, for stamping or 
printing on your manuscripts. The emblems 
issued to members are subject to recall, in 
which case a refund of the purchase price 
will be made. The nominal cost of the stamp 
or the electrotype should be an incentive for 
every Guild member to order them today. 
The emblem is available to Guild mem- 
bers only. 


The Authors and Publishers 


Guild of America, 


1200 Jackson Street, 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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HY DON’T YOU, too, put your imag- 
ination to work just as these successful 
writers-have done? 


You can cultivate your gifts; master the 
art of self-expression; make your originality 
pay you a handsome income; have the free- 
dom, the independence that is possessed 
only by creative workers. 


Short-Story Training 


will develop your literary gifts. It will teach you how to 
write, what to write and where to sell. You can acquire 
this training in your-spare time from our staff of literary 
experts headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
teacher, editor of The Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein 
offers you constructive criticism; frank, honest, helpful 
advice: real teaching. One pupil has earned over $5,000 
writing in his spare time—hundreds are selling constantly 
to the leading publishers. 

In addition to the courses in Short-Story Writing 
(taught by Dr. Esenwein), courses are offered in Versifica- 
tion, Journalism, Play Writing and Photoplay Writing. 
Universities recognize the unique position of this School, 
for over 100 members of their English faculties are study- 
ing in our literary department. Editors are constantly 
recommending our courses to their contributors. 

Send at once the coupon below for 150 page illus- 
trated catalog of the School (free). Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 


AMS. “ig We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes. descriptive 
soklet free. Also The W'nter’s Monthly, the leading 
magazine for literary worker rs, sample copy 25 cents, 0 

per year. (On sale at al! high grade news stands.) 
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CRITICISM 


SERVICE 








Rates for 


| Criticizing Prose | 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel] rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 

$1.00 
for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 


$3.00 
for 2000 to 3000 words 
$4.00 


for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 
for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 
words hetween 5000 
and 10,000, 
Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 19,000. 


Verse 


jc per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 


charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies. 


TO DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his critici: 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an exp 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s Dices1 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness 
and at the same time you will receive valuable informati 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will fi 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straight f: 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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The Urge to Write 


A Discussion of Some Famous Writers Who Achieved 
Success in Spite of Handicaps 


By MARC N. GOODNOW 


‘th JN being asked by what token a 
young writer was to recognize his par- 
ticular aptness or qualification for a writing 
career, a famous author once remarked: 

“The only reason for taking up author- 
ship should be because you can’t stay out 
of it.” 

This writer felt that unaccountable fas- 
cination that has gripped devotees of writing 
since writing became a profession: a power 
to absorb completely, to cause the efface- 
ment or the immersion of self in the task 
at hand, and even to overcome many odds 
seemingly insurmountable. Few, if any, 
other callings in life can be said to demand 
and receive such unstinted effort, such time 
and patience, such loyalty under trying con- 
ditions—even martyrdom, as in the cases of 
Sir Walter Scott, and, more recently, Frank 
Norns. 

The strange power that drives men to 
write despite bodily infirmities or the “blood- 
sweating” of which Hall Caine once spoke, 
is strikingly shown in the life of William 
H. Prescott, the historian, an injury to 


whose eye resulted in his spending months 
in blindness and intense suffering. Oculists, 
says Rollo Ogden, assured Prescott that his 
eye would be adequate for. all the ordinary 
purposes of life if he would give up his 
literary labors. But Prescott could no more 
do that than he could sfop breathing. 

One of many entries in his journal on the 
subject of his health bears sad testimony 
to his deplorable condition : 

“T use my eyes ten minutes at a time for 
an hour a day. So I snail it along.” 

At the time he was compiling The Con- 
quest of Mexico, Prescott, because of his 
infirmity, employed competent European 
scholars to copy all the manuscripts that 
bore upon his subject, so that in Boston he 
studied the treasures of the literary store 
houses and archives of the Old World. To 
aid him at home, he had private secretaries 
to read to him, to make notes for him, and 
to decipher, translate, and copy his nocto- 
graphs. In this latter form, nearly all his 
writing was done. The noctograph was a 
frame of the size of a common sheet of 
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letter paper, with brass wires inserted to 
correspond to the number of lines on a page. 
Instead of a pen the writer used a stylus, 
and his scribbling in the dark was trans- 
ferred to another sheet of paper by means 
of a carbon. 

Imagine with what care and patience 
Prescott performed his task, when Motley 
could pay him this tribute: 

“fT am astounded at your omniscience. 
Nothing seems to escape you. Many a little 
trait of character, scrap of intelligence, or 
dab of scene painting which I had kept in 
my most private pocket, thinking I had 
fished it out of unsunned depths, I find al- 
ready in your possession, and now, of 
course, spread all over the globe.” 

Then there is the case of Scott, one of 
the master craftsmen of literature. Rather 
early in life he had settled into the habits of 
writing which were to result in the rapid- 
fire succession of those great historical nov- 
els which not only brought him undying 
fame, but enabled him to earn considerably 
more than $2,000,000 during his literary 
life. 

Scott’s passion for writing was described 
by an acquaintance who could see him at 
work in the next house, probably in Edin- 
burgh : 

“I have been fascinated watching it—it 
fascinates my eye—it never stops—page af- 
ter page is finished and thrown on that pile 
of manuscript and still it goes on unwearied 
—and so it will be till candles are brought 
in, and God knows how long after that. 
It is the same every night—.” This was the 
hand that, in the evenings of three summer 
weeks, wrote the last two volumes of the 
Waverly series! 

At Abbottsford, we are told, he rose by 
five o’clock and was dressed and seated at 
his desk by six, with “all his papers arranged 
before him in the most accurate order, and 
his books of reference marshalled around 
him on the floor.” By the time his family 
had breakfasted, between nine and ten, he 
had done enough “to break the neck of the 
day’s work,” as he once said. When the 
weather was bad, he would labor incessantly 
all morning; but as a general rule he was 
out on horseback by one o’clock, refresh- 
ing his mind with the sight of already fa- 
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miliar places or prospecting for new stores 
of material. 

Scott found great pleasure in writing 
“Marmion,” but the same could not be said 
of all his works. Much of the time his lit- 
erary composition was done in spite of those 
attacks of stomach trouble that finally 
sapped all his robust vigor. “Rob Rk. 
he says, was a “tough job.” For light and 
airily as it reads, adds Lockhart, “the author 
struggled almost throughout with the pains 
of cramp or the lassitude of opium.” 

But the growth of Scott’s ailments did 
not impair his workmanship or tear down 
his systematic methods. His tools—books, 
drawers, papers, letters—were always at his 
elbow, ready for instant use. “A dozen 
volumes or so, needful for immediate pur- 
poses of reference, were placed close by 
him on a movable frame—something like a 
dumb waiter. Every case and shelf was 
accurately lettered, and the entire supply 
of material arranged systematically.” 

How constantly his mind was absorbed 
in the production of his books was shown 
to a friend, who expressed his wonder that 
Scott should ever be able to write books at 
all while in the country among his work- 
people and family, and questioned the ti 
‘when he could think. 

“Oh,” said Scott, 
things for an hour or so before I get wy 
and there’s the time I am dressing to ¢ 
haul my half-sleeping, half-waking ‘projet 
de chapitre’-—and when I get the paper be- 
fore me, it commonly runs off pretty easily.” 


“T lie simmering over 


The greater portion of “The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” the whole of “The Legend of 
Montrose,’ and almost the whole of ‘“/zan- 
hoe” was dictated to two amanuenses as the 
author writhed on a couch with groans of 
‘But when dialogue of peculiar 
one of these 


torment. 
animation was in progress,” 
writers said, “Scott arose from his couch 
and paced the room, really acting the part.” 


He never rewrote his prose before sending ! 


+ 
t 


to press. 
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Frank Norris, author of “The Pit, 
“McTeague,” and “The Octopus,” is sai 
by his friend Bailey Millard to have killed 
himself at his desk. Writing became to him 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A Lesson From Industry 


On the Importance of Big Names in Any Field 


By J. E. BULLARD 


i; OPLE engaged in the writing profes- 

sion are inclined to believe that their 

ns of gaining a livelihood or fame is 

j We hear 

about big names and the preference 

to them by editors, and sometimes at 

the impression seems to be given that 

) other field do big names count so much. 

During the past few years we have seen 

happens to big names in other fields 

of endeavor. For years Henry Ford was 

manufacturing more automobiles than any 

manufacturer. It became a practice 

list the sales of Ford cars by themselves 

separate from the listing of the sales 

other makes of cars. Ford was the 

name in the automobile field. There 

seenied to be no other name that could com- 
pete with it. 

The public, however, is fickle and in time 
another manufacturer began to make real in- 
roads into the sales of the Ford cars. The 
make of car which proved the most serious 
competitor was a comparatively newcomer 
in the field and at first had some difficulty in 

¢ a name for itself. Eventually, how- 
ever, it not only began to sell as well as 
the older and more popular make, but even 
succeeded in passing that make in sales vol- 
ume, and Ford was forced to discontinue 
his old model and spend millions of dollars 
in preparation for bringing out a new one. 


Pe 
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Jumping from the motor vehicle field to 
that of textiles we again find a case of the 
fate of a big name. For generations cotton 
was king. Concerns in the field of cotton 
textile manufacturing made huge sums of 
money right up to the end of the war. 
People simply could not get along without 
cotton and the future appeared secure. 

Then came something new into the field— 


a new name—a new product. Chemists dis- 
covered that wood pulp or cotton linters 
could be so treated as to form silken threads 
that could be woven into cloth and knitted 
into garments. At first this newcomer had 
considerable difficulty in gaining a hearing. 
People preferred the old, something that had 
been tried and tested, a name on which they 
coukl depend. Gradually, however, they be- 
gan to look more and more kindly upon this 
new product and today the cotton textile 
manufacturers are facing the most serious 
situation they have ever faced in the history 
of the industry. 

Not only this, but chemists are already 
assuring us that before long we will cease 
to depend upon cotton and wool, and will 
depend upon textiles that are made synthetic- 
ally. The great names of the past are giving 
place to names that are growing great. 

example after example could be cited to 
show that it is a constant fight to keep in 
public favor. Any reliance upon past repu- 
tation is likely to prove fatal. 

Names of merchandise which were well 
known to our grandparents we would not 
recognize now if we heard them, any more 
than we would the names of some of the 
popular writers of those days. There are 
a lot of people these days who haven't the 
slightest idea of what the word “‘Rubifoam” 
stood for. A great merchandising name 
has been completely forgotten. 

A mistake too many people make is 
changing from one field to another in the 
hope of finding some easy path to wealth 
and fame. A young man writes that he 
has spent four years and several hundred 
dollars learning to write, has produced what 
experts declare is better than work now ap- 
pearing in print, but has never been able to 
make a sale. 





What is he to do about it? He has spent 
several valuable years trying to become pro- 
ficient as a writer but not nearly as many as 
some of the most popular writers of the day 
did spend before they made a single sale. 
If he enters any other field than writing in 
his present state of mind, he is not likely to 
meet with any greater degree of success than 
he has in writing. The person goes farthest 
who sticks to that which he likes best. 

A man prepared for the ministry and be- 
came pastor of a large church. He was mak- 
ing a success in his profession but his heart 
was not altogether in it. The work proved 
very trying to his nerves and he secured 
most of his pleasure from photography. Fi- 
nally he suffered a complete nervous break- 
down and his physician prescribed a long 
rest. That was nearly twenty years ago. 
During the rest period he devoted all of his 
time to photography and being in need of 
financial returns began selling a few prints. 
It was not long before this work which he 
realy enjoyed was bringing in better returns 
than he could expect in the ministry. In 
this field he won a degree of wealth and con- 
siderable fame. 

Sir Harry Lauder worked in his youth in 
a coal mine. He says that he was not espe- 
cially fond of this work. He liked to enter- 
tain people. All of his spare time was de- 
voted to entertaining. At first he did this 
merely for the fun he got out of it himself 
and with no idea of financial returns. Then 
he got to where he was paid a shilling for 
entertaining and the demand for his services 
grew. Before he could possibly earn as 
much entertaining as working in a coal mine, 
he had to make a decision between the two. 
He chose the work he liked best. After- 
events have indicated the wisdom of his 
choice. 

The average person can excel in but one 
field. Henry Ford has proved a truly re- 
markable man in the field of automobile 
manufacturing. In other fields he has not 
been so successful. As an international 
peacemaker he made no great success. His 
publishing venture turned out in rather a 
disastrous manner. Only in the field in 
which he is particularly interested does he 
really shine. 
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Applying all of this to writing, we find 
that no really big names can be won by any 
who do not really enjoy writing, who would 
not spend a good deal of time at it even 
though they could expect no financial re- 


turns. All that financial return does for 
these people is to make them work harder 
and produce more and better stories, poeins 
or whatever they may be writing. It is the 
real love they have for their work that 
keeps them at it day in and day out. It 
has been this that led them to serve the long 
and discouraging apprenticeship they served. 
Once a big name is won, however, there 
is no certainty it will be retained. Every 
now and then we read of the death of some 
writer who won a degree of fame years ayo 
but recently had not been seen in print in 
the current magazines. These writers lost 
their place because they did not keep up with 
public demand. Many of them were writing 
strictly to formula—were producing Model 
T stuff—and when people got tired of that 
formula, of that model, there was no longer 
any demand for what they produced. They 
were forgotten and, in some cases, financial- 
ly dependent upon others. These writers in 
many cases were merely mechanical quantity 
producers and not real writers at all. 


They were manufacturers of stories, mak- 
ing them in accordance with blue prints al- 
ready drawn, and as incapable of producing 
according to another plan as the Ford plants 
are of producing a new model car without 
being completely overhauled. In fact these 
writers might be compared with an automatic 
machine used in making the Model T but 
of no value in producing the new model. 
Hence they were scrapped. 


Not only must a person like to write and 
keep on writing, whether there appears to be 
any hope of making sales or not, but ex- 
perience proves it is necessary, after gaining 
some standing, to keep right on learning and 
to keep abreast of the public demand. A 
writer’s education is never completed. ‘he 
moment he feels it is, he begins to slip back- 
ward and in a surprisingly short time sinks 
into oblivion. 


One consolation of the beginning writer 
who is trying to break into print is that the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Trade Marks and the Author 


Writers are Best Equipped to Invent Trade Names 
From Daily Contact With Thesaurus 


By ROSSITER SNYDER 


V JE MAY be called word merchants, but 
V are we not better described as thought 
and emotion-dealers ?- And have we all con- 
sidered what emotion we might be paid the 
greatest price to stir? Of course, it would 
be the desire to spend a five dollar bill for 
an article which costs but fifty cents to pro- 
duce. Many a “tupenny” article has been 
sold for two shillings to the tune of millions, 
hecause of its desire-stirring name. The 
author of such a name should profit more 
from it than from the writing of a success- 
ful novel. 

\Who should be better equipped, as a class, 
to invent trade names than writers who fon- 
die their Thesaurus daily and wrestle with 
the most obscure shades of word-meaning ? 
Yet the reward for success is largely depen- 
dent upon a working knowledge of the law 
relating to trade marks. 

‘A trade mark,” writes Dean Archer in 
his book on Torts, “is some distinctive de- 
vice addressed to the sense of sight, whereby 
one manufacturer distinguishes his product 
from that of others. A continued use of 
such a trade mark causes it to acquire a 
definite property value to the owner and this 
right of ownership will be protected by in- 
junction to prevent its infringement and by 
an award of damages for injuries already 
sustained.” 

The distinctive device referred to is usual- 
ly merely a word, or a group of words, or a 
slogan. It may include a drawing or a half- 
tone, 

Here are a few samples of registered 
trade names all of which are worth consider- 
able money, some of them probably listed 
at millions of dollars: “Ivory Soap,” “No- 
Nox,” “Ford,” “Etchcraft,” “Whistle,” 
“Pebeco,” “Palmolive,” etc. 

Much of the book value of these names 
and hundreds of others like them consists 
in the advertising which has been done. No 


firm would promote any one name unless 
its property right in the name were trade 
marked. But it is also true that no firm 
would consider using’ any name for its 
product, unless it carried a potent sugges- 
tion and a_ self-advertising value which 
would bear it far beyond the purchased ad- 
vertising space. 

The person who originates the name may 
perform as valuable a service to the business 
of selling as the man who originates the 
product. Many a lame duck in merchandise 
has been successfully sold over a long period 
on account of a catchy name. This is where 
the author should shine and should know 
how to obtain his pay for his service. 

Suppose you know of. some article of com- 
merce or a very slight variation of such an 
article that can not be patented because the 
principle or the receipt for manufacture is 
old. You believe offhand that, since it can 
not be patented or copyrighted, no monopo- 
listic control of its price can be secured for 
yourself or your principal. 


But there is andther way to find control 
and that is in the |trade mark. If you can 
give that article an enticing name, describing 
it or identifying it, of such an appropriate 
character that any other firm will have diffi- 
culty in promoting it without being able to 
use that name, you may still create a monop- 
oly. Suppose you could have registered the 
word “Marmalade.” Do you suppose com- 
petitors could sell the same product as well 
under the words, “Orange Jelly?” 

I could mention several trade marked ar- 
ticles now widely advertised and sold and 
tell you of dozens of competing firms trying 
fruitlessly to sell the very same article under 
other names not as good. 

One type of trade name you can not regis- 
ter or gain any monopoly upon is the accept- 
ed dictionary name of the thing itself, if 
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you use it alone. You, of course, could not 
register the name Safety Razor Blade, but 
you could register McGinty’s Safety Razor 
Blade. You could not register Orange Juice, 
but you could perhaps register Orangeine if 
such a name had not been registered before. 

Some bright individual once attempted to 
sell men’s garters under the name Barton 
Garters. The company which makes the 
Boston Garter went to court and proved 
that the defendant had imitated their name 
and package for the purpose of taking their 
trade and misleading the public. Barton 
Garter was ruled off the books for unfair 
trade competition. 

So, a new trade name must not so nearly 
imitate one already registered or established 
as to appear to be an attempt to steal away 
trade. Although it may and should be as 
enticing as possible, it should not imply a 
fraudulent claim of quality. 

Now then the author asks the concrete 
question : 

Suppose I see a firm trying to sell gasoline 
merely as gasoline. In my bright imagina- 
tion I picture a name for that gasoline, a 
brand name that will make it sound like par- 
ticularly desirable gasoline to the consumer, 
that will make it a sought for product with 
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the help of a little advertising. How am | 
going to cash in on my name? 

There are two ways. The first is the 
simplest and most risky. Write letters to 
the sales managers of the greatest gasoline 
distributors you know. Tell them you have 
invented this new name. Ask them if they 
will consider buying the right to use it. 
Before this step, it would be well to go 
before a notary public and have him 
knowledge your signature on a certain cate 
to a piece of paper on which you state that 
you have this day originated the name So 
and-So. Priority of date gives title. 

The second method is moderately sure but 
more expensive: Register the trade name 
yourself, in the Patent Office, Washingtor 
D. C., before you tell anybody about your 
plan. Then offer it for sale as before and 
you can not be tricked or bought out of it 
for anv less price than you place upon it 

Complete bulletins describing the method 
of registering a trade mark may be had 
upon application to the Commissioner of 
Patents, Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

So, with eyes open and wits at work, the 
author may raise his rate, on occasion, from 
two cents to as many, or more, thousands 


of dollars a word. 


Facts in Fiction 


Accuracy in Details of the Life Portrayed 1s First Requisite 
of the Successful Story 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


—" textbook on fiction writing lays 
great stress on accuracy of local color. 
The western writer must be familiar with 
the West of which he writes. He must 
know its various periods ; 
its traditions. 


its customs; its 
colloquialisms ; 

The student-writer. from much reading 
on the subject of fiction writing, appreciates 
that what is required to make western fiction 
carry the ring of truth, is equally true of 
the Canadian story, the sea yarn, the south 
sea romance, the tale of the African veldt. 

So fearful are so many young writers of 
making mistakes in local color in describing 





locales with which they are not familiar, 
that they cautiously confine their scenes to 
the near places. Perhaps it would be better 
were they to venture into unknown terri- 
tory, supported of course by voluminous 
reading on the locale. Two different writ- 
ers of my acquaintance are writing about 
broad fields of which neither has had any 
soth are selling their 


personal experience. 
efforts. 

On the other hand, if they wrote within 
their own experiences, their work would 
probably not have the ring of truth so essen- 
tial not only to the sale, but to reader fol- 
lowing and editorial confidence. 
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Such a statement on the face of it, sounds 
contradictory, but let me amplify. Famili- 
arity breeds contempt even in the writing 
business. The author is so familiar with his 
local color that he takes liberties in present- 
ing it to the reader. 

Is he not a fiction writer? Did he not 
fabricate a plot out of whole cloth? Did 
he not draw certain characters out of his 
own mind’s imaginings? Is he then to cling 
strictly to the truth in the matter of locale? 
So reasons the young writer or the careless 

isoned fictionist. 

\fter all, fiction writing is only the 
reporting of certain co-related incidents that, 


skillfully handled to gain the greatest dra- 
matic effect, the writer imagines could hap- 
pen. That the writer imagines such dra- 


matic events gives him no more license to 
falsify certain facts than it does the news- 
paper reporter. The reader in either in- 
stance has a right to expect a true repor- 
torial picture, whether it be real or imagin- 


In reporting local color, every untruth 
will help to break the illusion of reality so 
necessary to the complete entertainment of 
the reader. 

lf the editor of a western story magazine 
appreciates the necessity of authenticity to 

last detail, in anticipation of a possible 
complaint from one reader out of ten thou- 
sand, how much more imperative it is to 
have details correct where literally the entire 
reader group is in a position to catch inac- 
curacies in the sketching of scenes familiar 
to all. 

The typical reader feels only an annoy- 
ance when he reads petty inaccuracies, but 
repeated often enough such a practice can go 
far toward keeping a young writer from 
climbing higher the ladder to fame. No 
niagazine reader is going to tolerate, for 
long, a writer who does not inspire the read- 
er with confidence in his reportorial integ- 
And to the reader, a story is only as 
convincing as its least plausible point. 


rity 





\Vithin the past few months several out- 
standing examples of inaccuracies have 
come to my attention. Argosy-All-Story 
writers are offenders, but no more so than 
Collier's, and Saturday Evening Post favor- 
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ites. The practice of sliding carelessly over 
certain details seems to be indulged in by 
famous writers and neophytes alike. 

That the readers of this article can better 
understand specifically to what I refer as 
liberties in reporting, I will cite several in- 
stances. 

Take the small-town locale, so popular 
with so many writers. One writer wished 
to depict the struggle for supremacy between 
two small-town social leaders. Why strive 
to make a story out of the natural situations 
familiar to every reader, (which, due to that 
familiarity, would be doubly appreciated in 
fiction) reasoned this writer. No, he strained 
the bounds of reality by injecting the im- 
probable in the form of two country clubs. 
This in a town of 2,000 inhabitants—just a 
typical rural community inhabited by work- 
ing-class people, with the usual run of mid- 
die-class and few wealthy. Does he give any 
reason for such an unusual spectacle as two 
country clubs in this village? He does not. 
It was necessary to the plot of the story as 
he indolently conceived it, so two country 
clubs it was. <A score of flunkies were sup- 
ported by the country clubs; no skeleton 
organizations in name only could these be. 

Any reader of average intelligence, and 
endowed with only a fair amount of critical 
ability, is bound to have trouble getting over 
the first announcement of these rival clubs 
without a lot of speculation, and in so doing 
loses the thread of the story. 

Speaking of small towns, writers are often 
hazy in their own ideas as to the size of the 
town. No one expects them to give an en- 
cyclopedic description of its population, in- 
dustries, and claims to fame. But neither 
does the reader wish to be led to believe in 
one paragraph that it is only a cross-roads, 
and in the next paragraph learn that it is the 
metropolis for a territory fifty miles in every 
direction. 

This writer is not urging lengthier de- 
scriptions; only more consistent ones. It’s 
a matter of careful attention to details, not 
one of wordage. 

One small-town writer seems to take fiend- 
ish delight in keeping his reader in a con- 
stant state of mystery as regards his locale. 
First he will describe the village yokels at 
the station watching the one train of the day 
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coming in. Then he will treat them to a de- 
scription of a hotel that would be the pride 
of many a town of 25,000 inhabitants. Next 
he will show you the main street with its 
general store and lesser businesses. 

Perhaps his plot centers around an auto- 
mobile salesman. He has him working in a 
car agency selling cars of a high price class, 
when any small-town reader knows that 
small towns don’t produce more than one 
$5,000 car prospect a year, let alone sup- 
port an agency for such cars. 

Is there any more reason why writers 
should take liberties with local color about 
which they do know than that about which, 
due to geographical location, they at least 
have a legitimate alibi? The readers do not 
think so, and they are less prone to be lenient 
with such writers. 

Local color makes an especial appeal to 
readers when it brings up memories of places 
with which they are familiar, even as char- 
acterization oftentimes pleases them because 
it reminds them of some one with whom they 
are acquainted. That is just one more rea- 
son why the local color should be accurate. 
Certainly if it is contradictory, it can not re- 
mind them of any specific town or place. 

Then there is the matter of dealing with 
real places. One well-known writer, not 
long ago, had a short story in one of the 
leading magazines in which he had one of 
his characters going to a coal yard for coal 
with which to keep her warm in the dead of 
winter. Fine stuff! Very pathetic and all 
that, but, the locale was Hollywood. 

Perhaps no other type of story is so likely 
to contain errors of fact as that revolving 
around a newspaper. It is strangely true, 
too, that the worst offenders are newspaper 
men themselves. 

One famous writer, in an unusually enter- 
taining story centering around a country 
weekly, mentions the advertising rate as be- 
ing around ten cents an inch, and further, 
expects country editors, printers devils, et 
cetera, to believe that his hero is forging 
ahead financially when he signs up a big ad- 
vertiser at that rate. Why bless you, I hear 
some country editor saying, that doesn’t pay 
the white paper cost. 

One classic example of facts running ram- 
pant is seen in a recent novelette. A mil- 
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lionaire copper magnate, very lately elevated 
to that position in life, goes East incognito. 
Two reporters for two different papers pick 
up his trail in the West and follow him East. 

Following out the best traditions of the 
newspaper profession, these two reporters 
must have a story for their respective papers. 
Just why this millionaire was worth more 
than a half stickful of type in any New 
York paper was never made clear by the 
author, but the reader was expected to be 
lieve that any millionaire was big newspaper 
game. Nothing but an epic such as Lind- 
bergh’s flight, or a story on national political 
significance would ever justify any editor 
chasing a reporter out West and back again, 
with its attendant expenses running into the 
hundreds of dollars. 

The love element is introduced when the 
sob-sister reporter gets acquainted with the 
hero. It later develops that her job depends 
upon her interviewing this, to the reader, 
obviously obscure copper mine owner, who 
to the newspaper reading public, would only 
be another millionaire. 

But why elaborate that story. Some maga- 
zine readers may believe the tale, but a 
newspaper man, never. 

Then there is the story revolving around 
a prisoner being tried for conspiracy to com- 
mit robbery. There’s a clever defense law- 
yer in the story, too. The partner of the 
prisoner is freed of the same charge. Yet 
the prisoner is convicted. Rot! Any legal 
mind knows that it takes two to conspire 
and that one can not be exonerated, without 
at the same time freeing the other. A legal 
technicality it is true, but one that this writer 
overlooked. 

Another writer did use that same tech- 
nicality to make a most unusual story for 
the Post. 

And so it goes. The little things that seem 
so unimportant to the writer. The little 
things that he thinks may be twisted any 
way he wishes to suit his whim or his plot- 
ting merely because he is writing fiction and 
not fact. These are the little things that 
may be the undoing of an otherwise saleable 
story. 

It can not be urged too strongly that the 
ambitious. writer get the facts in reporting 
his fiction. 
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Psychology in Writing 





Telling Why Present Day Writers Should be Keen Students 
of Human Nature 


By CALVIN T. RYAN, A. M. 


THINK it is hardly too much to say 

that the success or failure of a novelist 
of character depends upon his felicitous or 
infelicitous use of psychology. Whenever 
the reader or the critic says of a certain 
story that the characters aren’t natural, that 
they are not consistently drawn, what is 
meant is that the writer has not portrayed 
them according to the type they are sup- 
posed to represent. He has not successfully 
given the reader the character traits which 
will aid him in consistently drawing the 
character in the mind’s eye. 

\Vhen a writer creates a character for his 
story he selects certain symptomatic actions, 
and when he exhibits these to the reader’s 
imagination, if he does it skillfully, the read- 
er gets a mental picture of the character. 
This is a psychological process, depending 
upon stimulus and response. A reader must 
take something to what he reads, for other- 
wise he will take nothing away. A part of 
that something is his past experience. Like- 
wise, the writer must have experienced and 
observed life before he can convincingly 
create his men and women. 

The novelist must be able to select the 
typical and symptomatic actions and exhibit 
them in such a way that the reader will get 
a mental picture of the created character. 
If the writer has been a close observer of 
human nature, and if he is a student of 
modern thought, he will know that it is by 
samples that we form our estimate of peo- 
ple. No man eats the whole barrel of apples 
in order to decide whether they are good, 
or samples every grain of wheat in a meas- 
ure before coming to some conclusion about 
the whole measure. So it is in character 
drawing; the writer knows that each mani- 
festation of personality on the part of a 





person suggests that person’s character. A 
sample of it suffices; for-the whole man is 
involved in the one act. 

Fictionists observe that in life we see a 
man do a certain act, and instantly we form 
our impression of his character and of his 
personality. Not only that, we visualize the 
character as a potential murderer, thief, po- 
tential politician, minister or teacher. An 
act; and from it a character—present or 
future. Because of the persistence of Cap- 
tain Clark in playing chess, he was chosen 
to bring the S. S. Oregon round Cape Horn 
to Cuba, right in the face of the Spanish 
fleet. 

Drawing character by imaginative infer- 
ence demands a felicitous handling of psy- 
chological reactions. The novelist must ever 
bear in mind his readers. He must say con- 
tinually, “What impression will this leave 
upon my readers?” He must put himself in 
the reader’s place. He must be able to por- 
tray a selective number of typical traits in 
such a manner that the reader can construct 
the whole character. 

Just to make sure that the reader has a 
potential notion of Babbitt, Mr. Lewis de- 
votes a whole chapter to getting him out of 
bed and ready for the day’s work. In this 
chapter, however, the author draws his char- 
acter both by inferences of kind and of de- 
gree. If you recall, the alarm clock that 
Babbitt used was no ordinary dollar kind; 
not even a Big Ben. His car and his garage 
were outstanding. His clothes were any- 
thing but cheap. He was accustomed to 
the best. 

In Dreiser’s “An American Tragedy,” 
Clyde Griffiths is so realistically drawn that 
we are affected as much at his trial and im- 
prisonment as though he were a young man 


























14 
in our home town. Dreiser is a master in 
making a character alive. 

If a novel is a cross section of life, then 
every separate act, every sample of a char- 
acter’s reactions, is a cross section of that 
character. These actions and reactions are 
condensed, brought closer together in fiction 
than they are in life; nevertheless, they are 
just as true. The novelist deals with truths 
rather than with facts; and so long as he 
remains within the realm of truth and 
weaves a web of illusion which envelope the 
reader, the facts can go hang. 

Once we talked a great deal about litera- 
ture following life; now we find life fol- 
lowing literature. Creations of authors be- 
come real beings, and we speak of them in 
our everyday intercourse just as we do of 
our neighbors. This fact is another reason 
why the author must be a sound psycholo- 
gist; for through his creations he is shaping 
social reactions. Elmer Gantry will be tak- 
en from Mr. Lewis’ book and personified. 
Gantryism will take its place in the diction- 
ary of Evangelism. 

The novelist can not show to his readers 
the states of feeling of the characters he has 
created except by the customary reactions 
from those states of feeling. As readers, 
we read what the character does or does 
not do, how he looks, and from those things 
discover his emotions. 

The art of the novelist, in so far as it con- 
cerns his character portrayal, is the art of 
the psychologist. No novelist would now 
think of giving us a bald statement of facts 
concerning his heroes. Contemporary nov- 
elists have turned from description to expo- 
sition, and exposition is the field of the psy- 
chologist. Creators of fictitious characters 
keep their creations ever under the brush. 
They finish them only when the curtain 
drops on the final scene. 

Obviously, fictionists certain 
knowledge of psychology on the part of 
their readers. A novelist decides on his 
following and writes accordingly. Zane 
Grey knows his readers are not so much in- 
terested in careful character portrayal as 
they are in having something happen to the 
characters. He draws his characters in bald 
and bold strokes. No matter what those 


assume a 


characters think, so long as they think some 
thing; how they act is what counts. 

The technique of novel writing is impor 
tant, to be sure; but it is not the quality 
which makes a novel live. An author’s 
first production is pretty apt to be technical 
ly too perfect; for we must remember that 
there is always the beauty of imperfection 
A work of fiction, like any other work oi 
art, can be perfect and at the same time be 
null. The artist, after all, is he who learns 
how to take liberties with all the rules o 
his particular art, and still not offend good 
taste. 

The author’s style is 
through it he frequently dooms himseli 
either to a long life or a short one; yet 
style is just part of the reason for a master 
Emerson has lived in spite of his 
style. Emerson had a message that crept 
through and beyond his style. The de 
lightfully languorous style of Irving and 
Thoreau has made them live. It is rare in 
deed that the effect is appealing if the styl 
of writing is disjointed, no matter what th: 
subject happens to be. 

Manner of writing, be it said, is one of 
the psychological appeals of the write: 
His diction, his periods, must be in keepin 
with his thought. No writer can write nobly 
without writing well. Nothing is more 
ludicrous than things not worth expressing 
at all expressed in elaborate diction. W* 
do not have to go to fiction, however, t 
find persons who say an infinite deal « 
nothing, whose talk is words, words, word 

Technique, diction, style, all the tools o1 
the writer, are but means of producing 
stimulus which will in turn get a response 
from the reader. Before any results are 
forthcoming, this contact must be made just 
as surely as there must be contact before we 
get an electric spark. On the part of the 
reader, changing the figure somewhat, it is 
necessary for him to tune in with the vibra 
tions of the writer before he can honest; 
write in his‘log that he has heard him. 

Handling the stuff from which characters 
are made is the chief business of the write: 
of fiction. To the extent that he creates his 
characters, to that extent he is a psycholo- 
gist. He must know how to make his dif- 
ferent characters think; how to make them 


important, and 


piece. 
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act. Sometimes he writes the biography of 
the persons who are to carry on the plot of 
the story before he writes the story. Wheth- 
er actually written out, does not matter so 
much; but the biography of the characters 
must be known to the author before he be- 
gins to write. Mr. Dreiser knew how Clyde 
Griffiths would turn out before he ever be- 
gan to relate his career. 

The writer of fiction in the future will 





have to be more of a psychologist than even 
the present day writer; and this for the 
simple reason that more and more people are 
becoming acquainted with psychology. Al- 
ready we have what is known as the psy- 
chological novel. The difference between 
the novel labeled psychological and the nov- 
el that is not so labeled need not be so dif- 
ferent after all. It depends upon the em- 
phasis and the manner of treatment. 


Scrapped Stories 


Building a Saleable Story From the Slag of Rejected Ideas 


By HENRY S. WHITEHEAD 


VERY writer has on hand a certain 

number of unsaleable manuscripts, and 
usually some work which died before it was 
finished. 

These may be usable, indirectly. The long- 
er one writes for a living, or otherwise, the 
nore these dud-manuscripts accumulate. 
fake out several during a slack season and 
read them through, in the mental attitude 
which regards them as objective, as though 
they were the work of some one else—some- 
thing you had not seen before. 

Into each of these manuscripts, probably, 
went something worth saving. It is these 
pieces of writing for which you are now 
looking. When you find one, mark it to be 
taken out and saved. They may have to go 
hack into your note-book, either in full or 

uggestively. Once used, a good idea may be 
mentally inhibited for use elsewhere. The 
thing to be saved may be anything—a happy 
phrase, an incident, a bit of character work. 

Among the jetsam there may be a plot- 
germ. Such a find is the high point of such 
a treasure hunt. After winnowing the bush- 
els of chaff in search of the grains of wheat, 
it is probably wise to scrap the remaining 
chaff. There is no antique value in dud- 
manuscripts. 


1 


An established writer can not afford to 
let a dud go out, and even a thoroughly es- 
tablished writer, with a “name,” does not 


“click” every time—far from it. Such a 
writer produces plenty of duds. Probably 
his proportion of these compared to his 


saleable output is growing smaller and 
smaller. It should, ideally. If he has them, 


less well-established writers will have them. 

Therefore, do not let anybody tell you 
that you must write nothing except saleable 
material. That is nonsense. Yet, many 
people feel that there must be something 
radically wrong with them because a high 
percentage of their work does not “stick.” 
That is pure fallacy. Some time ago an au- 
thoritative article in The Bookman stated 
that seventy-five per cent of the gross prod- 
uct of established writers was sent back as 
unsaleable by their agents. If a “young” 
writer doing his best to let nothing go out 
that is not his very best work gets not much 
more than three-quarters of it back, he is 
singularly fortunate. ‘ We all have our pri- 
vate manuscript graveyards. What I am 
suggesting is that we should not allow the 
occupants to lie in peace. It doesn’t pay. 
By-products are valuable. 

A concrete example of how a plot-germ 
may be discovered and used occurs in the 
case of my story, “Gahd Laff” in Black 
Mask for June, 1926. In a dud-manuscript 
which had gone the rounds unavailingly to 
several magazines after my agent had 
“turned it down,” occurred the incident of 
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a young college man in search of his lost 
sister in a Chinese restaurant with a fake 
private detective. The story was a kind of 
burlesque, and when I read it over after its 
long period in my limbo, I discovered that 
while that incident possessed a queer kind of 
humor of its own, it was quite unnecessary 
so far as the unity of the tale was concerned. 


So I took it out, rewrote the original story 
without it, and made it better accordingly. 
(The restaurant incident had constituted 
what the French calla longueur.) The whole 
incident was “‘slag,” but somehow it seemed 
to be pretty fair slag. 

So I wrote “Gahd Laff” around it. And 
“Gahd Laff” was sold first trip out. The in- 
cident “carried” the second story, because it 
was basic, an essential part of the plot of the 
new story. It had been merely a clog to the 
march of events in the original story. 

It is possible thus to build something quite 
new about what was once slag. 

Several principles are involved in this pro- 
cess. One of these is the principle of re- 
association, familiar in various fields—to the 
psychologist, the efficiency manager of a 
manufacturing plant, to the owner of a boys’ 
camp—in countless applications. Associa- 
tive psychology is a very important section of 
that vast science. It applies with peculiar 
force in writing, especially in rounding out a 
plot. What is good company in one place is 
a source of trouble in another. 


Another principle, also (like so much else 
these days) psychological, has to do with the 
construction of the new tale when one is to 
be built around a hunk of erstwhile slag. 
This principle involves the working out of a 
problem—an interesting task. JI mean that 
given your slag-incident, section of dialogue, 
or whatever it may be that suggests the de- 
sirability of a new story, you have something 
to start in upon, just as a reasonably bright 
pupil finds his interest aroused by a “sensi- 
ble” problem in a mathematics course. His 
problem is to solve the “problem’”—get the 
answer. Yours is similar. It is to work out, 
constructively, a real plot around your inci- 
dent. 

I will now attempt to illustrate, concretely, 
how this is done, by quoting the detail of the 
case just alluded to. 


















The “college boy” in the original story 
had lost his sister in Boston, and had secured 
the services of a “private detective,” who was 
a faker, took his money in advance, and 
then palmed off his rough-necked son-in-lay 
on him who posed as the detective assigned 
to the job. It occurred to me to keep th« 
restaurant incident because of its innate hu- 
mor. . I discarded my college boy and my 
fake detective and his son-in-law, and the 
restaurant dialogue, etc., remained. I needed, 
primarily, a new main character. I decided 
to have him a thorough thug, of the modern 
lounge-lizard type (presentable), for the 
contrast, and place him at cross-purpose: 
with the son-in-law, i. e., one thought the 
other a real detective, the other thought the 
first a “college” youth. The possibilities for 
fun were endless. For “plot” I had the thug 
“lose” a girl he was transporting to Boston 
from New York. She turns out to be ; 
highly sophisticated woman thief (Black 
Mask was then specializing in crook stories), 
who, when found, turns the tables on him. 
It was a complex “plot” which suggested it- 
self. I will not bore my readers with its re- 
sumé. The point is that the “plot” as it un- 
folded itself fitted around the contrast | 
have indicated. It grew out from that con- 
trast and its possibilities. For example, 
when the thug is, near the end, confronted 
by a real detective, the detective thinks he is 
a “college boy,” and advises him to beware of 
“Slick Kate,” the lady whom he had been 
transporting from New York to Boston, in 
complete ignorance that she was a Boston 
woman-crook of greater reputation “among 
thieves” than himself. He promises the real 
detective to go back from Boston to New 
York, where things are safe! That was the 
final wise-crack which the situation suggested 
as a climax. 

But the chief principle involved in this 
process of salvage is one of rescue. It is 
probable that something “good” goes for- 
ever whenever a dud manuscript gets itself 
torn up by a disgusted writer whose disposi- 
tion has been frayed by too many rejections. 
This, of course, is sheer waste of good ma- 
terial. 

Keep your manuscripts. 


Keep them. 
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Writing for Juveniles 


Occupational Articles for Small Children 


By STANLEY STOTZ 


INCE my advent into the field of 
S juvenile writing there have been born 
a large number of first-class magazines, 
especially designed and published for smaller 
children, i.e., Child Play, Child Life, The 
Buddy Book, Play Land, Junior Home, and 
many others too numerous to mention. For- 
merly the catalog of magazines of this type 
contained only a few names, among which 
John Martin’s Book held sway. St. Nicho- 
las, the other old-timer, reached older boys 
and girls. 

These new magazines 
amount of space to 


devote a_ large 


Second: The child has no use for long- 
winded reasons why such-and-such a thing 
should be done. He is interested primarily 
in the result, and the quicker he can get 
through his labor to enjoy that result the 
better he’ll like it. 

Third: Consider what materials will be 
required to complete what the child is mak- 
ing. A good plan is to ask yourself the fol- 
lowing question: “Would I, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, find the materials called 
for in this article in my own home or the 
home of most of my readers?” When the 

text says: “Get this,” 





occupational stories, 
or articles, for chil- 
dren; something-to- 
do or make, to give 
the child training in 
the use of his hands, 
his mind and- other 
faculties. This sort 
of material, when 
properly written up, 
is in demand. A line 





This is the second article of a series 
on writing for juveniles, and deals 
with the importance of stressing the 
“how to” angle in handiwork articles. 

It covers many essential 
which must be remembered in plan- 
ning stories of this type. 

In our next issue, Mr. Stotz will 
discuss the construction article for 
older boys and girls. 


‘Secure that,” or 
“Obtain the other,” 
we should not forget 
that the ordinary 
home is not a hard- 
ware store, or carpen- 
try shop. I have seen 
construction articles 
for making toys in 
the home workshop 
that would have cost 


points 








from a letter recently 

received from the editor of one of these 

magazines reads, in part: “Handiwork ar- 

icles are quite acceptable as the usual 
” The new writer may have in 

quite a bit of material that could be 


ling, 


do 
mind 
worked up into interesting stories of this 


type. 

In planning articles of this nature there 
are a few very important points to be re- 
membered : 

First: Complicated directions must be 
avoided. You may have in mind a toy, 
trick or stunt that might give the child quite 
a bit of enjoyment, if he could make it. 
But when we think of the child carrying 
out large problems in handicraft—or sci- 
ence—or mechanics—we can see the utter 
impossibility of the thing. 


(in materials alone) 
many times over their price in a toy store, 
and the results were rather dubious at that. 
To illustrate this point: 

I recently sold an article to John Mar- 
tin’s Book entitled, “4 Toy ‘Paddle- 
Wheeler, ” which contained instructions for 
making a small replica of one of the river 
stern-wheeler boats so common in this part 
of the country. Sounds complicated, 
doesn’t it, but really a very simple toy that 
could be made in a few moments with ma- 
terial to be found in any home. 

The boat proper was made from a piece 
of wood, cut to a point at one end with a 
saw or knife. At the other end two strips 
of wood were nailed, which was 
stretched a large rubber band. Into this 
hand was placed a small, rectangular piece 


across 
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if cigar box wood to make the “paddle.” 
This very easily-made contraption repre- 
sents the hull of the boat and the mechan- 
ism. The cabins were small blocks of wood, 
one smaller than the other, nailed to the 
hull, with doors and windows painted on. 
The smoke stack was made from a piece 
of broom handle or any other round stick. 

To make the boat go it is only necessary 
to twist the “paddle” backwards until the 
rubber band is wound up, then set it in the 
water and release it. The unwinding of 
the rubber band will give it motive power. 
The whole affair can be put together by a 
child of eight, in a very few minutes, using 
material that is not uncommon in any house- 
hold. 

Something should be said here with re- 
gard to illustrations. In the article men- 
tioned above I enclosed a rough pencil 
sketch, to aid the artist, as I know that John 
Martin’s House employ their own artists to 
make drawings. However, in some in- 
stances I illustrate my own work, but as it 
is hard to tell how an article will be set up, 
I find the plan of including a pencil sketch 
the best one. 

So much for the “how-to-make” article. 
The “something-to-do” story might include 
such things as parlor magic, tricks and 
stunts. But again let me warn you, be care- 
ful of what you give children to use. If 
you don’t, the editors will—and_ they'll 
promptly “shoot” your stuff back in the 
stamped and addressed envelope you sent! 
I wrote several articles on tricks with 
matches, and there was some doubt as to 
whether or not they would be published, as 
matches are not quite the proper things with 
which children should play. However, the 
difficulty was overcome by heading the ar- 
ticles: “Something SAFE to do with 
Matches.” And then, in the text, mention 
was made of the fact that slightly burnt 
matches would serve as well as new ones. 

Under the heading “Occupational Stor- 
ies” comes also games, both indoor and out- 
door, with or without equipment. Some of 
these are written up purely in story form, 
others merely in the usual descriptive man- 
ner, but in an interesting style. I recently 
vrote an article entitled, “Hare-and- 
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Hound,” a game we played when we were 
youngsters. This story was written for 
city-bred as well as country-bred children, 
because the manner of playing would differ 
in each locality. New and unusual games 
find a ready welcome in the sanctums of the 
editors of juveniles. 

In summary let me say—(1) be sure you 
have something interesting—(2) then sul 
mit it in the simplest form—(3) including 
rough sketches when necessary—(4) then 
make sure you haven’t called for the use of 
too much labor or material that isn’t close 
at hand. These four rules will be of in- 
finite help to the embryo and should be rig- 
orously observed. 





Like Tolstoi, Vicente Blasco Ibanez dis 
liked art for art’s sake, believing that art, 
to be valuable, must perform a social func 
tion. He stated it very frankly to one of the 
interviewers who went to see him on his 
first trip to America, when his Four Hors: 
men of the Apocalypse were riding down 
the road to fame, “I believe art should al- 
ways have a social purpose. Art demands 
the whole of a man’s temperament, and all 
of his relations to life must go into it. Art 
for art’s sake is a thing apart. If he is go 
ing to have any effect on society, the novel- 
ist must be virile, and he will use the rugged 
material that the art for art’s sake novelist 
throws away. If the novelist has a strong 
temperament, he will find that his tempera- 
ment absorbs the things about him. He will 
find it impossible to keep his temperament 
out of things.” And that is the way it was 
with him. He was essentially a primitive per 
forceful. This 
primitive vigor kept him from being the 
polished literary stylist he might have be- 
come if he had wanted to—but he would 
perhaps have lost much that was essential to 
him if he had polished phrases. He painted 
in quick strokes, on a large surface, in primi- 
tive colors, and crowded his scenes with life 
and death. He saw so much of life, in so 
many environments, from Spain to Japan, 
from a prison cell to the garden of his villa 
at Mentone.—E. P. Dutton and Co. 
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son, direct, vigorous, and 
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What Is DramaP 






The Essence of Dramatic Effect in a Story Lies in Making 
the Reader Help You 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


NE of the more or less gentle readers 
has asked for an article “telling us the 
lifference between ordinary and outstanding 
drama” in magazine stories and photoplays. 
Well, this is rather like asking one to de- 
tine the difference between a stale egg and 
a fresh egg. An egg is either good or it 
isn't. Some good eggs, perhaps, are better 
than others, though I must say I never no- 
ticed it. But certainly an ordinary good egg 
and an outstanding good egg are alike in 
their essential nature. The difference, if 
perceptible, is only one of degree. 

Similarly, the dramatic effect—the thing 
we are seeking when we write stories of any 
kind—can not be ordinary. If it is, it isn’t 
dramatically effective; it isn’t a good egg at 
all; it belongs in the category of bad eggs. 
The essence of drama, used in the sense we 
employ when speaking of our technique, 
rests in the fact that it is mot ordinary and 
's outstanding. 

Chis doesn’t help us much, of course. It 
simply brings us to the point—What i 
drama? What is the outstanding thing: 
\Vhat makes the difference between a good 
story and a bad one? 

It isn’t originality. You can't be original 
unless you stray into the bog of wrong plot 
selection. Horace perceived this long ago, 
in an age when much less had been written. 
Yet the field of dramatic fiction had been 
pretty well covered by five of the greatest 
writers the world has ever known, and he 
was very well aware of the fact. 





vn 


“Consider well the Gree’: originals, 
Read them by day, and think of them by night,” 
he advised, in his “Art of Poetry.” And 
he frankly told ambitious writers: 

‘New subjects are not easily explained, 
And you had better choose a well-known theme, 
Than trust to an invention of your own; 





For what originally others write 

May be so well disguised, and so improved, 

That with some justice it may pass for yours.” 
But he had the decency to add, “You must 
not copy trivial things, nor word for word 
too faithfully translate."” This was saying a 
lot, for the Roman authors were the most 
conscienceless plagiarists the world has ever 
known. Virgil unblushingly lifted one of 
the most striking and powerful scenes from 
“The Odyssey,” and stuck it, almost word 
for word, into “The Aeneid.” 

No, originality won’t help you to win the 
dramatic effect you seek. And there are 
ninety-nine chances in a hundred that what 
you think is original isn’t original. One has 
to be pretty well read to know what is or- 
iginal and what isn’t. Yesterday, for ex- 
ample, I read a stage play which seemed to 
be based on a very striking and novel plot 
idea. Probably, the author thought it was 
highly original. It would have been—if 
Aristophanes hadn’t thought of it first, and 
written “Lysistrata.” 

The novel and unusual development of 
the familiar and the hackneyed—there’s the 
formula for winning dramatic effect. This 
applies to plot and action; but there is a 
bigger issue to be considered in any but the 
cheapest kind of hack work, and that is 
theme. For theme means human interest, 
and human interest is what makes the story. 

There are two wonderful lines in Phillips 
Brooks’ beautiful carol, “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem!” Speaking of the Judean town 
on the first Christmas Eve, the poet says, 
“The hopes and fears of all the years are 
met in Thee to-night.” Observe the im- 
mensity of vision, the vast and broading con- 
sideration of history and humanity, ex- 
pressed in a terse, simple, and powerful 
phrase. Here is an explanation of the true 
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meaning of theme, which often puzzles in- 
experienced writers so much. Phillips 
Brooks links the incident, the birth of Christ, 
to the whole sphere of human activity, 
thought, emotion, and aspiration. That is 
theme. 

Brooks has wonderful atmosphere in this 
poetic gem; but if he had confined himself 
to creating atmosphere and recounting an 
incident, the carol would have failed of its 
outstanding dramatic effect, however beau- 
tiful that atmosphere and supremely great 
that incident. The drama is won by show- 
ing what the incident means to mankind 
from the Christian point of view. The birth 
of Christ is not merely the birth of a baby 
under strange and picturesque conditions; 
it is the birth of the Savior of the world. 

Every ambitious writer should ponder this 
point very carefully, for it is the key to writ- 
ing a good story. Too many writers are 
content to write about what happens to their 
characters, without having any genuine cen- 
tral idea behind the happenings. (Incident- 
ally, it should be remembered that a story 
about .things happening is usually very far 
from being a good story, because the good 
story is the story in which things are done 
by the characters.) If you deal simply and 
solely with the individual experiences and 
affairs of the heroic John Doe, the lovely 
and virtuous Jane Roe, and the villainous 
Jake Moe, you assume a terrible handicap. 
Why should the reader be deeply interested 
in these persons if their fortunes mean noth- 
ing to him? You need a darned good plot 
and very clever and sympathetic character- 
ization to put such a story over at all. But 
if, by a good selection and introduction of 
theme, you can link the adventures, mishaps, 
and triumphs of your characters to “the 
hopes and fears of all the years,’”’ you have 
your battle half won at the start of your 
story. 

Take, for example, the most familiar and 
frequent of fiction themes—romantic love 
triumphing after opposition, adversity, mis- 
understanding, or conflict. Innumerable 
stories are based on the idea, “Love will find 
a way,” and every one of them is a sym- 
pathetic story if it is an acceptable story at 
all. In other words, it is a story in which 
the reader can identify himself or herself. 
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Does the girl who reads avidly how John 
Doe and Jane Roe palpitate and anguish in 
the throes of their grand passion care a par- 
ticle about John Doe and Jane Roe? Of 
course, she doesn’t. The very idea is ridi- 
culous. They are strangers to her, even if 
well characterized, and they are only ghosts 
who flit across a printed page. What she 
cares about is herself—her own romantic 
longings, her own emotional experience, he: 
own victories and defeats in the lists of love, 
her own joys and sorrows, bestowed and 
suffered “at sweet Aphrodite’s will.” Lovely, 
virtuous, happily-rewarded Jane is just a 
looking-glass in which she sees her own fair 
counterpart, and asks herself, “What demi- 
god could come so near creation?” The 
hopes and fears of all the girls who want to 
love and be loved must meet in every love 
story worth the white paper spoiled in writ 

ing it. That’s theme. 

The grand idea of theme is to awaken a 
fellow-feeling in the minds and hearts of 
readers or audience. In effect, the author 
says to his patrons, “Look here! I’m not 
writing about these characters only, I’m 
writing about you and your interests. These 
puppets are only puppets. You will act out 
this story, if you agree to help me as you 
should.”* The old Victorian novelists were 
for strong theme. So was Shakespeare. So 
was every powerful imaginative writer. 

You see the basic dramatic effect of strong 
theme in many notable photoplays. “The 
Miracle Man,” whether you regarded it as 
convincing or not, was a powerful appeal 
to the audience to share the characters’ be- 
lief in the supreme power of faith. A 
Roman poet long ago, in his most inspired 
line, said, “There are tears for human 
things, and mortals’ sorrows touch the 
heart.” These words have provided the 
theme for countless stories, including many 
of Dickens’ novels, and they provided it for 
the only great tragedy produced for the 
screen in America. “Broken Blossoms” was 
a tale of tears. The theme was the pity and 
tragedy of life, so often seen in the mis- 
judgments and cruelties which people suffer 
when they are greater and finer than their 
environment. Qf course, in artistic, work- 
man-like productions such as these, the 
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theme is never baldly and blatantly stressed. 
It is implicit in the plot and action. The 
author realizes that his job is to tell a story 
about some people who are “even as you 
and I,” and not to preach a sermon. The 
sermon, whatever be its nature, must be 
preached inferentially by the puppets as 
they strut and talk upon the stage before 
the patron’s eyes—his actual eyes in the case 
of stage or screen play, his mind’s eye in 
the case of the printed story. ; 

But strong, well-selected theme is only 
half the battle. Granted that you have 
clearly conceived a basic story idea which 
possesses common human interest and is cal- 
culated to awaken the imagination and sym- 
pathy of the patron, you still have to de- 
velop that idea adequately by a striking plot 
and swift, logical, convincing action. Here, 
of course, is a problem that must be solved 
anew with every story according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It is impossible to 
give a set of hard-and-fast rules. Too much 
thinking about rules is apt to stifle and emas- 
culate the imagination. But there is one 
point which bears a lot of thinking. You 
will win, if at all, by story interest, and not 
by reason of the fact that you have a lot of 
good writing in your manuscript. Scenario 
editors are naturally uninterested in good 
writing, and magazine editors are very 
slightly impressed by it. They see so much. 
If they want it—not all of them do—they 
expect it as a matter of course, and ask, 
“Where’s the story?” If they find a lot of 
good writing and mighty little story, it’s 
sure to be a case of thumbs down. 

So we come to the question—What, above 
all, is the peculiar quality, the essential ele- 
ment of appeal, which, possessed by one 
story, makes it effective and, lacked by an- 
other, makes it ineffective? This question 
can be answered in many different phras- 
ings, and it has been so answered by many 
famous writers and critics. But the answer 
will always amount to the same thing. The 
successful, dramatically powerful story is 
the story in which the patron is forced to 
take a part. The action is not confined to 
the characters, but is shared by the reader 
or the audience. In his brilliant and enter- 
taining brochure, “English Drama on the 


Stage,” Mr, Walter Prichard Eaton proves 
this rather neatly, showing that sympathy 
can rouse emotion in an audience almost as 
easily as does the excitement of dramatic 
struggle. “When Romeo first sees Juliet, 
and they drift together impelled by first 
love,” he says, “there is really no struggle 
at all. Neither resists, nor wishes to resist. 
Yet it is a tremendously dramatic moment, 
because we quiver blissfully with them.” 
Mr. Eaton gives a very interesting and 
convincing answer to this question of ours 
in his little book, recently published by the 
American Library Association. He asks, 
“What is drama?” Although his answer is 


specifically applied to the stage, it really cov- 
ers the dramatic quality in all stories, what- 
ever be the form of their presentation. Con- 
sidering what the actors are doing on the 
stage before the eyes of the audience, he 


says: 

“They are impersonating somebody, are 
they not? They are carrying on more elab- 
orately the childhood game of ‘let’s pre- 
tend.’ The child pretends he is an Indian, 
or a chauffeur (or a mother, if it is a girl 
child). Among a group of children, all 
‘pretend’—that is, all are actors. In the the- 
atre, only a few pretend, while the rest who 
look on, are the audience. But unless this 
audience is made by the few, by the actors, 
to forget themselves and, though sitting qui- 
etly in their seats, nevertheless, to take part 
imaginatively in the story, they feel cheated. 
The drama isn’t drama; it is a failure. If 
you go to a comedy and don’t laugh, you 
know something is wrong. 

“In other words, a test of drama is the 
emotional response of the audience. The 
author and his actors have to tell such a 
story and in such a way that it holds the 
interest and rouses the emotions of the audi- 
ence—in short, that it gets them into the 
game. You say that good dance music is 
that which makes your feet beat time, or 
good march music is that which makes you 
feel like throwing out your chest and tramp- 
ing with an army. Somewhat similarly, suc- 
cessful drama is that which gets us, the audi- 
ence, into the spirit of the story, and makes 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Why Not Write That Novel 


Some Suggestions for Writers Who May be 
Delaying the Big Work 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly, and author of “Narrative Technique” 


F YOU haven’t already written a novel, 

I don’t need to ask if you haven’t thought 
at times of doing so. Of course you have. 
None of us can read a gripping novel which 
catches us in the web of its magic without 
saying to ourselves: “I’d like to be the 
author of a book like that!” Why not try 
it? Let me try to advance some reasons 
for your doing so: 

1. There is no finer literary discipline in 
the world than in writing a novel. The 
mere act of writing 75,000 to 100,000 words 
in a few months creates fluency, sharpens 
observation, and strengthens your mental 
powers. Talk about “courses in memory 
training,” “home study,” “personality devel- 
opment!” Save your money and write a 
novel! It will teach you how to work and 
how to think! 

2. If you are over thirty years of age, 
there is most certainly a theme for a novel 
in your life somewhere. No use to wait 
any longer “until you know more.” You 
know enough. The thing you’re short on is 
practice in writing down what you do know! 
Start it tonight! 

3. I have known the writing of a novel 
to help the writer understand his own life 
as never before. Nine out of ten first nov- 
els are, apparently, largely autobiographical, 
as they should’ be; and organizing your 
ideas about your own life for your story 
may very well enable you to get a line on 
‘your own capacities and weaknesses you 
could get in no other way. What does life 
mean to you? Can you answer the ques- 
tion clearly, briefly? If.you can’t, try writ- 
ing a novel with yourself as hero (or vil- 
lain!) and you'll make progress as a 
philosopher. 
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4, Never shall I forget the remark of « 
friend of mine on learning that the publish 
er to whom he had submitted his first novel 
had decided to accept it. He was an ex 
newspaper editor, a brilliant man, but oh, 
how long he had played with the idea of 
writing a novel, tormenting himself, his 
wife, his friends. ‘I know I can do it,” 
he would say, “but I’m just too damn lazy.’ 

“Some day you'll die,” I told him, “and 
they’ll put on your tombstone, ‘He wanted to 
be a novelist.’” I kept after him until | 
got him started. After the first chapter, h 
worked like a wild man! His wife had t 
drag him away from the typewriter. And 
in an amazingly short time he stood in my 
office, put down the telephone, turned to mx 
and said, “Tom, I’m a novelist.” 

As the cartoonist says, “It’s a grand and 
glorious feeling.” If you know your own 
community so well you’re bored by it, writ 
a novel about it. If you feel imprisoned by 
your job, your home, write a novel about 
the jailer; it may open the door for you 
You admire Lindbergh, but why envy him? 
After all, he only flew a plane; you writ 
a novel! Flying thrilled him, and he did 
something about it. Writing thrills you, 
and—what do you do about it? 

5. If you write a novel, you might sel! 
it and make some money! If your sale just 
covers your publisher’s expenses (the fate 
of nine in ten novels), you'll earn enough t 
pay your secretarial and typing expenses. 
If you achieve only a moderate sale of 5,000, 
you'll earn enough to buy a $1,200 car. If 
you run up a really good sale of 20,000, 
you'll be able to lift that $6,000 mortgage 
and have enough left over to stage at least 
one good celebration. Make the best seller 
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list with a 200,000 sale and you’re half the 
way to financial independence for life. 

Having now persuaded you to make a be- 
ginning, let me, while you sit stage struck 
before your first sheet of clean paper, ven- 
ture some further comments on how to man- 
age the planning and writing of your full- 
length story. If you could sit down with a 
publisher who had been compelled for his 
sins to read a great number of novels, good 
and bad, and who agreed to give you all 
the advice he could, based on his experience 
—well, I think he might caution you along 
the following lines: 

|. Don’t falsify! Don’t manhandle the 
facts on which you base your story under 
the theory that “real life isn’t interesting or 
what the editors want.” Be yourself! Trust 
your own eyes and intelligence. There is a 
lot of hokum in novels that sell, but it’s a 
very special kind of hokum, exceedingly dif- 
ficult to understand or intimate, and (I 
whisper it) your own most conscientious 
first work may contain quite enough hokum! 

2. Don’t go to the other extreme and try 
to imitate some wonderful novel that stirred 
you to the depths, some really great work 
of art. You may feel this advice superflu- 
ous, but I have seen many a writer succumb 
to it fatally and never know it. Recently I 
vent through a long, exhausting series of 
conferences with a would-be novelist. He 
insisted his hero was sane and consistent; I 
insisted he wasn’t. Although a highly in- 
telligent man, he seemed strangely biased in 
his contemplation of this particular char- 
acter. At last I got the truth from him: He 
was trying to produce another “/f Winter 
Comes” and the prototype of his hero was 
the famous Mark Sabre in that best-selling 
story! He had grasped only one side of 
Sabre’s personality, the side he responded to 
emotionally, and so couldn’t reproduce him. 
Moreover, the whole presentation had just 
that stiffness and artificiality which you 
would expect to result from attempting to 
base art on art instead of on life. Examine 
your inspiration closely. Don’t imitate the 
work of others. 

3. If you are young, under thirty-five, 
don’t try to write a thesis, or philosophical 


novel. You’re not really supposed to have 
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a philosophy untjl you’re forty, and besides 
a thesis novel is most difficult technically to 
manage. Depend rather on your story as a 
story to carry the reader. 

If you are over forty and want to casti- 
gate the age with a problem novel, be care- 
ful that you’re not hammering moral con- 
cepts that were of critical, timely import- 
ance in your own formative years but which 
no one worries about today. <A novel that 
gets up a lot of excitement, for instance, 
over the idea that women should have the 
right to vote would be pretty flat these days. 

If your story is based on some emotional 
crisis in your own life and you proceed with 
the knowledge that the facts about this crisis 
must be kept from certain people and you 
fear they may guess it from reading your 
story, you haven’t one chance in twenty of 
succeeding. You can doubt this, if you wish, 
and you probably will, but how often 
I’ve seen the fatal effect of these inner ter- 
rors of conscience on a writer! All I can 


say is that a writer is much better off with- 


out such secrets. 

4. Remember that a novel without a love 
story of some sort is no novel at all. <A 
happy ending is not at all necessary, but 
there must be lovers and one or the other 
must have romantic desires that amount to 
something. Don’t cramp, censor, slight your 
love scenes! Don’t write love scenes as they 
were written when you went to school, when 
you had your big thrills in reading. The 
decade in which we live has proved that 
there is absolutely nothing about human 
beings that can’t be printed in a_ novel. 
Human passion and the truth about it—that 
is the novel of today. 

5. Don’t scorn realism, detail, minute ex- 
actitude in portraying your settings and the 
appearance of your people, their impulses, 
thoughts, and feelings. Intensity of effect 
comes not from piling up scenes but from 
taking a few dramatic scenes and telling all 
about them. If you say to yourself, “Oh, I 
can’t tell any more about that without bor- 
ing the reader to death,” your whole story 
may be a lemon, not worth telling. If it’s 
worth telling, tell all about it; and—worry 
about length when you're through! 

6. Don’t repeat yourself. I read a novel 
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manuscript recently in whic the author first 
told what happened and then took his hero 
and heroine off in a corner and let them 
think over what had happened, which intro- 
spections had the effect of telling the same 
story twice. By simply throwing out most 
of these pages of musings, he shortened his 
story to a proper length, hastened the action, 
and greatly increased its appeal. 

7. As for the technique of your novel— 
planning it with an eye to unity, drama, em- 
phasis, climax,etc.—no mere word of advice 
can settle these issues. You will do well to 
get the help of an experienced, successful 
writer at this stage. One suggestion may be 
ventured here: it is to ask yourself if you 
can give in one sentence an answer to this 
question: “What is it all about?” 

If, in trying to do this, you find yourself 
groping for language to express the centra 
idea of your story, if you can’t put it into 
a single sentence, you may well suspect that 
you either are attempting to cover too much 








ground or—you don’t understand what you 
are writing about! 


Another helpful practice is some times to 





write the blurb to your novel—the selling 
copy that will appear on the jacket—before 
you begin it. If you can’t do a good blurb, 
you'd better sit up one more evening and 
work on your plan! 

7. Don’t believe a word of criticism about 
your unpublished manuscript given by any 
one who cares for you and is himself or her 
self not a professional writer. The handi- 
cap of such critics is not so much their not 
being writers as it is their affection for you. 
It is not easy to hurt one you love, and com- 
petent criticism is very apt to shock thx 
author of a first novel! When you choose 
a professional critic, choose one who doesn’t 
know you. If he does know you, submit it 
to him anonymously through a mutual 
friend. 

And here’s hoping that it does sell and is 
good and helps pad the bank account! 





THE LAUNDRY ASSISTS 


By ELTON 


M* laundryman helps me fool the edito- 
rial office boy—and neither of them 
suspects it. Photographs form a vital part 
of many of my manuscripts, and I soon dis- 
covered I was buying two prints for the 
post-office for every one I sold to an editor. 
Mounted prints—bane of the photo-engraver 
fared better in the mails than the un- 
mounted, but the edges of the mounting so 
scarred the accompanying manuscript that 
retyping became a burden. 

The standard photo-mailers were satisfac- 
tory as far as protection went, but were 
bulky, expensive and postage-consuming. 
Then I noted that my laundryman was fold- 
ing in each clean shirt about an 8 by 16-inch 
rectangle of cardboard. My problem was 
solved! By cutting oblong pieces of this 
material to fit snugly inside a No. 7 envelope, 
rounding the corners so they would slip in 
easily and dabbing paste over one side, I re- 
inforced my return envelope so it brought 
my photographs safely home. A No. 8 en- 
velope carries the entire cargo on the out- 
ward trip. 
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Pasting in the reinforcing cardboard is an 
essential precaution. It seems that if there 
is any way the accessories of a manuscript 
can become detached and discarded in an 
editorial office, this will be accomplished. 
Loose reinforcing material almost never re- 
turns with a rejected manuscript; but the 
pasted-in strip has been made an integral 
part of the return envelope, and the only way 
an office boy can disregard it is to enclose 
the rejected contribution in one of the publi 
cation’s own  envelopes—which would 
never do! 

Cutting the cardboard to a close fit and 
pasting it in the envelope makes it more re- 
sistant to mailing abuse than a similar con- 
tainer with a doubled thickness of the board 
unattached, and saves two cents each way on 
the mailing. 


So my laundryman helps me cut manu- 
script replacement costs, simplifies the office 
boy’s mailing duties and reduces my postage 
outlay, all because he wants to return my 
shirts in an attractive condition. 
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How to Interview a Celebrity 


Prospects for the Free Lance Writer in the 





World of Personalities 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Stories in The Bookman, Times Book Review, 


Mentor, Nomad, Dearborn Independent, 


and many others. 


URING the past three years 1 have in- 

terviewed nearly one hundred celebri- 
ties. With few exceptions, the interviewed 
have been foreigners and the interviews 
have taken place in foreign lands. In some 
cases they have been in a language other 
than English, directly to me, as in French 
and German, for example. At other times 
the interview was carried on through the 
medium of an interpreter. All these points 
and many more have to be borne in mind 
and arranged for in advance. 

lhe actual interview is not such a difficult 
matter as is that of obtaining it. People 
who are not worth or worthy of being inter- 
viewed are tickled to death with one; while 
those who actually have become famous are 
as often as not annoyed at the mere prospect 
of an interview. Some great people are in- 
terview-proof, you can scarcely draw a word 
out of them. To this class belongs Hilaire 
Belloc, for example, one of the most lo- 
quacious and prolific of authors. All I could 
get out of him was “Uh-uh—ah-ah—that is 

uh—” It broke down finally and I had 
to get my facts from other sources. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
make sparkling copy. All you have to do is 
to stand by and take notes of all that goes 
on. In this class I have found many: 
William J. Locke, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
lord Dunsany, to mention a few. Those 
who are subjects of good copy are not ne- 
cessarily so because of what they say, or 
because they are so pleasant. I have found 
two or three who have been laughably fun- 
ny in their utmost seriousness: Arthur 
Schnitzler, George Moore, Ferenc Molnar, 
for instance. 

Interviewing divides itself into as many 
classifications as there are subjects and 
prominent leaders to command the multi- 


farious public interest. While | have con- 
fined my interviewing to Literary Figures 
in the main, yet I have extended my work 
into whatever field of interest that afforded 
a prospective market for the resultant art- 
icle. That brings to the fore an important 
feature not to be overlooked by the prospect- 
ive interviewer—timeliness. 

divided into two kinds. 
angle. At the 
woman achieves 


Timeliness is 
First, there is the “news” 
moment when a man or 
fame, or an additional amount of it, is the 
time when certain large groups—if not the 
whole world—is interested in his or her per- 
sonality. Take Lindbergh, for example. 
Any interviewer who could furnish a para- 
graph about Lindbergh’s private life or re- 
vealed personality—that had not already ap- 
peared in print—could have sold it without 
difficulty. 

Among those whom | interviewed and 
came to know was Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 
Thus when Ibanez died, there came a flam- 
ing moment of curiosity coupled with his 


death. People wanted to know everything 
about him. The newspapers supplied the 
facts. But I knew many personal things 


about Ibanez that would not appear unless 
I told them. 

There is no time to be lost on an occasion 
like this. I went to seven newspapers and 
magazines and found more than half of 
them had already found somebody who 
could give them a “special” story. How- 
ever, I sold the story three times: straight 
news, the magazine angle and the literary 
slant, the last named to the Saturday Re- 
In a little more than two days I made 


‘ 


view. 
$175. 

The approach is the step that will test 
vour ability most in this lucrative field of 


interviewing. Let us suppose that you 
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would like to interview some outstanding 
personage in your own town or city or 
county. Reporters arrange such things over 
the telephone or perhaps go directly to the 
home or office of the celebrity. Rarely can 
an interview be satisfactorily arranged at 
such short notice or in such an abrupt man- 
ner, any more than you—practically a stran- 
ger—could invade either the leisure of a 
professional man or the busy hours of a 
business man and demand an immediate 
audience. 

Rather, an ingenious letter must be com- 
posed, whereby the person of importance 
may be made to see that the proposed inter- 
view will be distinctly to his or her further 
honor and importance. If you happen to 
approach a “publicity hound,” of course you 


will experience no trouble. But such an in- 


terview will as a rule yield nothing but per- 
sonal propaganda and give neither a new 
nor an important side light on your subject. 


The first thing that a prominent person 
requires to know of some one who proposes 
to interview him or her is, Who is this per- 
son asking me for an interview? By what 
authority does he request it? Through what 
medium does he propose to release the in- 
terview? Is he worth while bothering with? 

It is of prime importance, therefore, that 
an interviewer try to obtain a commission 
from a newspaper or magazine. One may 
make a good beginning in either a small or 
large town by getting a blanket order from 
one’s local paper to go to see certain well- 
known persons in the local limelight for the 
moment. From this point one may go out 
after bigger game and bigger markets in 
which to dispose of it. What has the most 
prominent minister in town to say about the 
recent flagrant breakings of the law? What 
has a prominent lawyer to say about Capi- 
tal Punishment? What does the candidate 
for Mayor say he is going to do for the 
wage-earner ? 

I carefully prepare a list of the questions 
to ask those whom I interview. Biograph- 
ical data usually comes first (unless you 
fortunately happen to have all you need on 
hand). Where was he born? Born rich or 
poor? Education? Religion? Give recipe 
for Success? Struggles? 
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For instance, when I went to interview 
H. Gordon Selfridge, perhaps the greatest 
shop-keeper in the world, who broke 
through all opposition and prejudice and set 
up an American department store in Lon- 
don that has not a peer in the world—I 
asked him the following questions, among 
What is the feeling here for Amer- 
ica? Is England going to the dogs? What 
have you learned from the English? Are 
the English behind the Americans? To 
what do you attribute your Success? What 
is your opinion of the Dole System? What 
difference do you find in customers—Eng- 
lish and. American? And so on. It was 
my first interview. 


others: 


I have come to. think of the expert inte: 
viewer in the same category with the expe: 
ventriloquist. The subject seems to do the 
talking, but he is only making his lips move 
In other words, the interviewer must 
ways keep control of the interview, guidin; 
and drawing out the subject along the chan 
nels he desires to have him speak. It 
fatal to permit the interviewed to “j: 
talk.” He has no idea of the importance of 
what he should say, from the news angle 
Mere words that fall from the lips are no 
pearls and most of the stuff he might 
would look silly in print. The “news” is the 
consideration in an interview; 
and the “person 


first 
“story” is the second; 
itv’ is the third. 

Sometimes, the interviewer has to buili 
up an interview, because the subject | 
said so little. Another talent is called inte 
play here, with which every compet 
journalist should be well endowed. This 
is the talent for synthetic construction. | 
example, on finding a clay pipe, could you 
from this material evidence alone construc 
a living Irishman? I did something similar 
on my first visit to John Galsworthy. I 
wrote an article about Galsworthy, describ- 
ing in detail the trail I took across Hamp- 
stead Heath to his charming home, Grove 
Lodge. So will you have to explain your 
man by his environment and his environ- 
ment as he has affected it. 

As I write these lines, I can assure you 
that the world is crazy for interviews. You 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Salesmen’s Magazines 


Requirements of These Undervalued Markets Offer Many 
Sales Possibilities 


By L. E. EUBANKS 


OME writers who probably could write 
\’ acceptable material for the salesmen’s 
journals decline to go into the work serious- 
ly because they think there are only a few 
of these periodicals. 

As a matter of fact, there are at least 
eight or ten of them—magazines that give 
practically their entire space to the sales- 
man’s work; and added to that encouraging 
fact is the willingness of many trade papers 
to consider the offerings that may not get 
across with any of the strictly salesman’s 
journals. 

rhen there are magazines like Psychology 
(17 W. 60 St., New York City), Golden 
Rule (149 W. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl.), 
Nautilus (Holyoke, Mass.), etc., that occa- 
sionally use such articles because of their 
psychological aspect. 

Further still, the. boys’ and girls’ maga- 
zines use many short papers on some phases 
of selling. This subject of how to make 
money is vitally interesting to us all. For 
instance, show the readers of Hunter-Trader 
-Trapper (Columbus, O.) something new in 
the selling of pelts, and the editor will cer- 
tainly take it. 

None of our writers’ journals are classed 
as salesmen’s magazines, but if you have 
discovered a new and effective method of 
marketing manuscripts, it’s a safe bet that 
you can easily place the story of that secret. 
You may not know salesmanship in a way 
that would make you valuable to the maga- 
zines confining themselves to this, but sup- 
pose you have had a lot of experience raising 
and selling dogs, cats or birds. The Pet Shop 
(713 Sixth Ave., New York) will be glad to 
consider the story of how you sell the pet 
stock, Selling, I repeat, is an interesting 
subject of very wide appeal. 

Very naturally, the salesmen’s magazines 


desire articles to be authoritative and help- 
ful. First hand experience, the actual de- 
tailed method of how success was won in 
some particular field of salesmanship, is the 
chief need. But a periodical that contained 
nothing but cold, dry facts boiled down in 
every case to the very essence, would be 
popular with too small a number of readers. 
Such a magazine has never succeeded and 
perhaps never will. 

Editors of salesmen’s magazines wisely 
try to give their journals a more human 
aspect and wider appeal by devoting some 
space to psychology as it affects salesman- 
ship, to interesting biographies of big busi- 
ness men, to general articles with a sales- 
manship slant and, in some cases, to fiction. 
Most of them, too, have a department of 
brief humor, and some use poetry. The re- 
quirements of such magazines are sufficient- 
ly varied to offer the general writer a good 
chance, and the fact is that a large percent- 
age of the contributors to the salesmen’s 
papers are of that class. 

Specialty Salesmen (South Whitley, Ind.) 
is the largest periodical of the group—a 
whaling big magazine with articles both short 
and long, and some fiction. According to 
the editor, the favorite contribution is the 
character-building article, the inspiring kind 
that makes better men as well as better 
salesmen. 

The psychological element, if deftly han- 
dled in a non-technical manner, is appre- 
ciated. One of the first articles I sold Spe- 
cialty Salesman was along such lines, en- 
titled The Off Day. It was paid for on ac- 
ceptance, at a little more than half a cent 
a word, though I understand that rates in 
some cases are as high as one cent a word. 

How to Sell (Mt. Morris, Ill.) is not as 
open to fiction as Specialty Salesman, but 
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likes much the same kind of articles—though 
not so long. Whereas Specialty Salesman 
confines its treatment to the house-to-house 
canvasser, How to Sell is interested in a 
broader view of the subject, all branches 
of salesmanship. 

Sam Spalding, editor of How to Sell, is 
prompt, business-like, clean-cut, and pays 
exactly three-quarters of a cent « word on 
acceptance. I struck him just right with 
Hitting the Line and What Kind of Stories 
Do You Teil? for he likes clean, vigorous 
stuff that makes his readers want to carry 
on and believe that they can do so. 

Independent Salesman, (22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O.) is primarily for the canvass- 
er. Anything you know that will help the 
person carrying his goods from home-to- 
home or office-to-office, if new and inter- 
esting, will be cheerfully considered. [Editor 
M. J. Wahl is partial to 1,200 to 1,800 
word-length articles. 

Interviews with salesmen and reported by 
the skillful writer are a pretty sure bet, and 
good fiction with the right slant, is used to 
a limited extent—also some poetry. Mr. 
Wahl likes illustrations, especially of the 
persons interviewed, and pays fairly well 
for them. Text brings half-cent a word, 
and the check is mailed promptly on the 
tenth of the month following acceptance. 

Selling Sense (921 Spruce St., Easton, 
Pa.) goes to salespeople in dry-goods stores. 
Short articles only are used as the maga- 
zine is very small. Five hundred to 700 
words is the most acceptable length. The 
offering must be “meaty,’’ and preferably 
first-hand information—reports of new and 
successful “wrinkles” in retailing and how 
to employ them. Rates are low—according 
to my experience, only about $2.00 a thou- 
sand words, payable on publication; and re- 
ports are slow. 






The National Men’s Wear Salesman 
(Michigan-Ohio Bldg., Chicago, Il.) is just 
what its name indicates, and it seems to be- 
come more concrete with every succeeding 
issue. When it first came out I queried 
Editor Feerick, proposing an article on 
Physical Proportions and Clothes, and he 
liked the suggestion. I had seen a news 
item in some of our writers’ magazines 
stating that rates paid by National Men’s 
Wear Salesman were from % to 2 cents a 
word, and I believed I could earn the maxi- 
mum. The article, which I prepared with 
great care, ran 1,500 words, and I received 
$10.00 about six weeks after mailing it. A 
recent letter states that the management has 
decided to adhere strictly to the subject of 
men’s wear and how to sell it. 

Pacific Salesman (Oakland, Calif.) is a 
newcomer in this field, and thus far declines 
to pay cash for manuscripts. I was offered 
a year’s subscription and several copies of 
the issue containing my work. 

Opportunity (750 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) also belongs in this division, but 
I cannot give much information about it. 
I have received some helpful, encouraging 
letters from Mr. Walsh, managing editor, 
but have never yet seen my name on one of 
their little oblong slips. 

Salesology (1139 No. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) is a leader in this field, but I have 
never been able to approach it at the right 
time. I have reason to believe that rates are 
fair and treatment courteous, but my offer- 
ings are always returned with the explana 
tion: “We are not in the market for editor- 
ial material at this time.” 

Money Making Opportunities, Salesmen’s 
News and Traders’ World, formerly buyers 
of salesmanship material, are no longer 
published. 


MERICAN literature is English literature made in this country. Its 


nineteenth- 


century characteristics are evident and can be analyzed and discussed with some degree 


of certainty. 
good account of them. 


can agriculture, American public schools, even American religion. 
Poe is just as American as Mark Twain; Lanier is 


American in American literature? 
just as American as Whittier. 


~Iohn Macy, in “The Spirit of American Literature.” 


Its “American” characteristics—no critic that I know has ever given a 
One can define certain peculiarities of American politics, Ameri- 


But what is uniquely 
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Why the Writer Needs Photography 


A Vast Field for Education, Relaxation and Reward in 





This Scientific Art 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


HERE is truth in the idea that technical 
matters, important as they are, need 
the inspirational power which comes from a 
clear grasp of the general plan and purpose 
of what is to be accomplished and the ob- 
jective to be reached. Many of my sugges- 
tions with regard to cameras may be of little 
value to some readers who have not caught 
the vision of opportunity for fame and prof- 
it which lies in photography and its relation 
to the writer. Why mention cameras when 
the reader sees nothing in photography for 
him? Hence, in this article I shall try to 
point out a few reasons which I hope will 
result in my readers being able to under- 
stand that in many cases photography is as 
important in their daily work as a good 
typewriter. As soon as they are convinced 
of that, they will become interested in and 
profit by technical suggestions which I will 
make from time to time. 

First, let me try to make clear that for a 
writer to add photography to his literary 
equipment does not involve his becoming— 
or trying to become—a press photographer. 
Some of my correspondents seem to hold 
this idea and that it is necessary to invest a 
considerable sum of money before one can 
be equipped properly with camera and ac- 
cessories, Very true, I have advised, and 
do now, writers to purchase the best possible 
photographic outfit they can afford to do 
the work they have in hand. However, it is 
possible, and often desirable, to begin with 
a moderately-priced equipment and improve 
it as occasion and finances permit. 

Let me give a concrete example of what 
can be done by the average writer with a 
modest camera-equipment. A recent con- 
tributor to the magazine of which I am edi- 
tor told a very interesting story of how he 
had tried to support his wife and two chil- 





dren by teaching school, being Customs In- 
spector and serving in other capacities. It 
was hard work and he made little progress 
financially. To increase his income he ac- 
cepted the position as local news correspon- 
dent of the small town in which he lived. 
In this connection he obtained a moderate- 
priced, postcard-size camera with which he 
made such pictures as he could to go with 
his news stories. He enjoyed some success ; 
but, with his other work in addition, it was 
difficult to cover all the ground which he 
wished to cover. 

At length, he developed a keen interest in 
places of historic importance in his vicinity. 
He conceived the idea of writing and il- 
lustrating feature articles on these places 
and the people who lived then, and live now, 
With little 
or no photographic experience and a very 
modest camera, he made a success of the 
venture. In fact, he reached the point 
where he felt sufficiently confident to give 
up his other positions and devote all his 
time to news gathering and general literary 
work. Then came an unusual opportunity. 

There was an important murder trial in 
his town which was covered by reporters 
from many leading newspapers. There 
were several professional photographers, 
too, and my contributor felt himself very 
much out of place in the presence of so 
many experienced news gatherers. How- 
ever, he had the advantage of knowing the 
country, the judge, officials and many people 
who attended the trial. The murder had 
been committed in a small house some dis- 
tance from the town. Its position was not 
known to most of the reporters and pho- 
tographers. It occurred to my contributor 
that it might be advantageous for him to get 
some pictures of the house for his own col- 


where historic events occurred. 
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lection if nothing more. So, one morning, 
while the reporters and photographers dared 
not leave the courtroom, he walked five 
miles to the lonely house in the woods and 
obtained several good pictures of it. 

The next day the jury was to visit the 
house to study the scene of the murder. 
Much to the discomposure of all concerned 
the house was mysteriously burned that 
night. My contributor’s modest snapshots 
immediately became vitally important to the 
court and to the jury. Furthermore, extra 
prints with a story were mailed by the con- 
tributor to the very newspapers who had 
sent reporters and photographers to the 
trial. This led to other assignments, more 
success—but that is another story. The 
point is that comparatively little journalistic 
and photographic experience coupled with 
initiative won the day and opened the door 
to opportunity. 

It should be clear to the reader that with- 
out his camera my contributor would not 
have made the success he did of his literary 
ventures. A masterfully-written and detailed 
description of the lonely house in the woods 
would not have accomplished as much as the 
modest snapshots made with a moderately- 
priced camera. Here is proof enough that 
no expensive photographic equipment is re- 
quired to obtain results which may lead to 
fame and fortune. . 

There is another service which photog- 
raphy renders to the writer. Because pho- 
tography is an art and also a science it can 
not fail to be of great educational value. 
When one stops long enough to look into 
the subject, one finds that directly and in- 
directly photography touches nearly every 
man, woman and child sooner or later. We 
can not pick up a magazine, book or news- 
paper without becoming convinced of the 
close relation of photography to our daily 
lives. Then, too, in the matter of medical 
or dental treatment how many of us have 
not experienced the benefit of the x-ray? 
- Again how many families are there in which 
a snapshot album is not popular and valued 
as a record of family life and growth? In 
legal, medical and educational activities, 
photography plays a very important part; 
and we can not begin to grasp its value in 
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the realm of science, exploration and astron- 
omy. Moreover, in the great field of in 
dustry, photography is relied upon for help 
ful and practical data in selling, manufa: 

turing and publicity. In short, through pho- 
tography and its varied applications to hu- 
man activities, the writer is brought in touch 
with material which will not only improve 
his own knowledge but can bé utilized to 
his financial benefit. 

Even though photography were not used 
in any practical way by the average write: 
he would find in it a very valuable hobby 
We all need something outside of our daily 
work to help us to relax and to recuperak 
from the stress and strain of the pressure 
which we feel in the necessity to earn 
living. Photography at its best is inspira 
tional and tends to open our eyes to the 
beautiful in nature and in man. It is 
stinctive for a person with a camera to wish 
to photograph the things which he considers 
beautiful, interesting or of permanent value 
This experience can not be anything els 
but beneficial. It takes a person out of him 
self and makes him realize that, after all, 
he and his problems are very small matters 
when compared to the grand symphonies o} 
nature and the great forces of the universe 
which control nature and man. 

} 


Perhaps, best of all is the fact that 
through photography the writer comes into 
closer contact with men, women and chi 
dren. Pictures become a common ground 
of understanding and interest, and the re- 
sult can not fail to be of benefit to the 
writer. Thus, whether the average writer 
owns and uses a camera or not depends a 
very great deal upon his own ability to seize 
upon the things which will help him to liter- 
ary success. Often it is the comparatively 
small thing which makes a tremendous dif- 
ference in our future, and in the future 
others. 

Sometimes I believe that many of my) 
readers have not given sufficient thought to 
photography and its far-reaching benefits. 
Perhaps their estimate of photography be- 
gins and ends with the example furnished 
by the average vacation snapshooter. Or, 
again, my readers may decide that photog 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Don’t Dissipate 


By J. O. 


\\ON’T dissipate your material,” advised 

a well-known business-paper writer as 

he looked over an article of mine some two 
years ago. 

Since that time I have taught myself to 
look at a subject from every possible angle, 
and I have studied the markets so that I 
know which magazines can use the material. 
As a result I have very few rejections—and 
these are usually sent along with a letter 
from the editor—asking for a change in the 
manuscript or else suggesting another mar- 
ket 

\Vhen I am out on a free-lance job I 
gather a mass of notes and pick up every bit 
of printed matter, floor plans, copies of ad- 
vertisements, that I can lay my hands on. 
\Vhen I return home I sit down for an hour 
to think of where the material can be used. 
This hour pays better dividends than sev- 
eral hours of writing. It makes it possible 
for me to cash in on the notes and other 
data. 

The following is an example of an actual 
lead for a story, an advertisement read in a 


HAVE YOU EVER SLEPT IN 
A Silo, a Chicken House, a Wood Shed, 
a Tobacco Barn, a Corn Crib or in a 
Milky Way (Formerly a Cow Stable) 
-all of which have been modernized ? 
\Vestern View Farm offers the oppor- 
tunity to do so. A beautiful place in 
the Berkshire Hills for a week-end or 
an extended visit. 
?th season. Rates, $37.50 a week and 
seven dollars a day. Illustrated litera- 
ture on request. Address: 
E. G. Ohmer, New Milford Connecti- 
cut. 2% hours from New York. Tele- 
phone New Milford 440. 


I needed a week-end trip so I wrote for 
information. Western View Farm proved 
to be as interesting as the advertisement. 
And the owners were “real folks.” 






Your Material 


DAHL 


With five hundred dollars as a start they 
took an old farm and made of it a unique 
resort. Of course they had their troubles— 
so I cashed in on them by writing the fol- 
lowing articles: : . 

1. The American Magazine. A fifteen 
hundred word personality sketch. Photo- 
graph of the family seated about a table. 

2. Country Gentleman. Two thousand 
words on how a worn-out farm was made 
into a successful country hotel. One photo- 
graph, three sketches and a floor plan. 

3. Theatre Magazine. Fifteen hundred 
words on how the barn was made into a little 
theatre. Photograph and three sketches. 

4. Advertising and Selling. Two thou- 
sand words on how an advertising campaign 
built a successful business: Samples of ad- 
vertising and one photograph. 

5. The Mail Bag. Seven hundred and 
fifty words on how direct mail was used in 
advertising. Samples of letters and other 
direct mail matter. 

6. Hotel Management. Two thousand 
five hundred words on how the business was 
built—showing methods, costs, ete. Eight 
photographs, two letters and a floor plan. 

%. Hotel Management. Seven hundred 
words on how Mr. Ohmer builds business 
by telephone. One photograph. 

8. Hotel Management. Five hundred 
words on how they build fall business by ap- 
pealing to hunters. 

9. The Billboard. Fifteen hundred 
words on experiences producing one-act 
plays. Samples of programs. 

10. Hotel Review. Fifteen hundred word 
news story. Three photographs and one 
sketch. 

11. Restaurant Management. One thou- 
sand words on food service. One photo- 
grap and four sketches. 

And the twentieth article is the one you 
are now reading. So don’t dissipate your 
material. Cash in on every idea. 
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Lonely Loch 


By MAURICE ALLEN 


RS AM singing today with a muffled voice; 
a And my eyes, like the misty sea, 

( 
Reveal the glimmer of unshed tears, 


At the trick fate has played on me. 


On the shores of a Highland lake, 
Where I sang the words of a strange sweet song; 


‘@ 
& For I dreamed last night that I stood alone 
Y 
& 
@ 


And I hoped that I might awake 


4 


And recall the words of that dream-born lay, 
For the song held a word I had sought 
Through many a weary and fruitless hour — 


And sleep had the miracle wrought. 


O, great was my joy, for I dreamed that I found 


A word, that would rhyme with LOCH! 
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be 


But this wonderful word, that I learned last night, 


I FORGOT, WHEN I FINALLY WOKE! 
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Look for the Faults 


Constructive Analysis of One’s Own Work Will Show the 
Factors That Caused its Rejection 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


[' 1S QUITE as important—perhaps more 
important—for a writer to know the 
faults in his work, as it is to be too entirely 
sensible of its good qualities; more impor- 
tant to know the factors that cause rejection 
and thus be enabled to avoid them, than 
those which make for acceptance—as the 
rejections are far more numerous than the 
acceptances. 

In order to set these plainly before my 
readers, I am giving herewith a series of 
paragraphs, wholly disconnected, but each 
one bearing directly upon some definite 
fault, that I have gleaned from a file of my 
recent correspondence. 

lo one who had written a war story: 
“The magazines that are using war stories 
want tales that deal directly with battle. 
Training camp stuff, hospital stuff, nurse 
romances and that sort_of thing are most 
apt to go into the discard.” 

To one who had written a hospital story: 
“Your principal error is that you do not 
show your heroine as having any training 
nurse. Without such she could not 
possibly have obtained such a position as 
you indicate. Hospitals do not take volun- 
teers, without training or experience, and at 
once put them into the organization as full- 


as a 


fledged nurses.” 

Upon a love-story, with situations intend- 
ed to be dramatic: “Never at any time do 
your characters manifest any emotion. And 
as love is the most universal of all the emo- 
tions experienced by man, a story which 
centers around such a theme must come 
close to stirring the heart-strings, or it will 
not be apt to intrigue an editor.” 

To one who inclines toward stories on 


the “sob-stuff” order: “The portion of your 
story dealing with the death of the mother 
and child is over-emphasized as. to the ele- 
ment of pathos. It is but a brief step from 
pathos to bathos—but they are very differ- 
ent qualities—as far apart as the poles. 
Avoid stressing any death scene. If you 
must introduce such a feature, write simply, 
with restraint, and not with the idea of im- 
pressing the reader with any wealth of 
lachrymose detail. The more simply it is 
done, the more impressive it will be.” 

To one of a controversial and super-crit- 
ical tendency: “This manuscript is more of 
an argument than a story. You are so busy 
with your arraignment of modern educa- 
tional, religious, political and financial meth- 
ods and conditions that you neglect almost 
wholly to give your people personality, in- 
dividuality or appeal; and further, while an 
attempt to call attention to, and endeavor to 
make right, wrong social conditions, may 
properly be the actuating motive for a work 
of fiction written at book length, this pur- 
pose rarely can be used to advantage in a 
short story.” 

To one who has written an interesting, 
well-planned story of farm and domestic 
life—a tale that needed no forced incident 
or drama: “Your story is good, except in 
one factor that may prejudice editors against 
it. You force a coincidence in the second 
appearance of the aviator on the scene. His 
first appearance is natural, logical. But he 
is brought on again to meet a certain me- 
chanical requirement in the working out of 
your climax, and this fact is so evident that 
we can hear the cogs of your machinery 
grinding away as we read. Avoid the 
forced coincidence. Havet—especially in a 
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story of this “homey” character—only such 
incidents as may seem natural and plausible. 
Such a coincidence as you have is the easi- 
est thing in the world to invent—but it 
shows too clearly a lack of literary finesse 
in construction.” 

And this as to form of presentation: 
“Your idea of presenting this story wholly 
by means of arguments in a court of justice 
does not carry any of the necessary illusion 
of a trial. You have chosen a very difficult 
method, one that I never have seen worked 
out successfully except in a single instance. 
Here, specifically, you do not confine your- 
self closely enough to the main factor— 
proof of the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused—and your arguments and speeches 
are so long that they tire the reader. To 
hold the attention, a trial scene must be 
intense (and intensive) in every particular.” 

In regard to a story handled carelessly in 
several essentials: “This tale has good 
points, is well motivated, but—you have no 
setting or atmosphere whatever for your 
main character, no picture of his home, his 
environment, his home life, occupation, no 
characterization of the man himself to show 
his tvpe, and so do not get him before the 
reader in any manner to be visualized or to 
compel direct personal interest; and as this 
one character is nine-tenths of the story, all 
the above factors are imperatively demand- 
ed. And half way through you unfold the 
entire story to the reader and so save prac- 
tically nothing for the climax. It is a great 
mistake to run ahead thus and unfold your 
plot, for then you have no opportunity for 
the surprise element which, in a story of 
this sort, might be of much value.” 

Upon a crime-mystery tale: “Such stories 
should have a very solid foundation, care- 
fully worked. Here you have hardly enough 
basis for the theory which the two men 
elaborate regarding the cause and method 
of the crime, and upon which they build 
their adventure leading ultimately to the ap- 
prehension of the criminal. An editor will 
be pretty certain to spot this as the weak 
link in your chain.” 

Upon a western story, in which two east- 
ern (tenderfoot) girls were the heroines, 
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and a prairie fire the chief incident: “You 
do not show the girls as seeing personally 
the grandeur and drama of the fire. They 
are on the sidelines—at a distance—getting 
the smell and smoke of the fire, hearing 
occasionally the shrieks of trapped animals, 
serving coffee at the ranch house to the fire- 
fighters—but you do not get before them- 
and through their eyes to the reader—any 
actual picture of the scene.” 





Upon a story which the writer says is 
based upon fact” and developed almost 
wholly by narrative: “The trouble with this 
as a story is that there is not sufficient ac- 
tion, the movement is too slow, and you do 
not succeed in injecting any element 
drama or suspense or emotion, in what 
should be the gripping scenes. It is quite 
right to be concerned with detail when you 
are creating setting and atmosphere and 
characterization ; but when these are estab 
lished the characters should unfold the plot 
through their dialogue and movement. And 
—it often happens that when a writer uses a 
fact basis for a story he is too apt to ne 
lect to use imagination—and I think this 
is to some extent your difficulty. In your 
devotion to fidelity you almost forget that 
your reader must be entertained.” 


Upon a crime story: “Always avoid being 
too explicit regarding the horrible-——the 
physical aspects of a murder—and avoid al- 
so anything approaching sentimentality in 
depicting characters of the underworld.” 

I have taken the above notes from my 
own correspondence, because I thus am 
enabled to show direct application of criti- 
cism to particular errors. To a considerable 
extent all published articles of general crit- 
icism) must be of an abstract rather than 
concrete sort—generalizations—because 
they do not tie up with direct examples. 

It is possible that some may say this is 
not constructive criticism; but if we can 
learn definitely what to avoid in our writing, 
we may be fairly confident that what re- 
mains will be good. And no writer can more 
surely help himself than by studying and 
analyzing his own work, intent upon dis- 
carding all that is bad—even that which may 
be only faintly under suspicion of being so. 
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Stewart Ramage, of Cleveland, Ohio, a 
“wurra, wee bit Scottish” in his own words, 
hsorbs a wonderful background for fiction 
riting in the many individual contacts 
wmed through his regular occupation as 
character analyst and vocational counsellor. 
s tlowever, he has chosen to confine his 
writing to technical subjects, particularly 
t astrology and kindred subjects in which he 
is an enthusiast. Mr. Ramage’s latest man- 
x uscript, bringing out new theories with re- 
e gard to planetary electricity and the duct- 
. less glands of the body, has already been 
n hid for by a British publisher. 

Mr. Ramage is known to many as 
; “Raphanael,” a name which suggests the re- 
n condite nature of his studies and writings. 
i- And, curiously, his hobby is raising flow- 


CTs. 








K. B. Forsyth is an active Canadian 
member of the Guild. He is an honor 
graduate in English and History of Dal- 
” housie University, which has left him by 
a profession a teacher and otherwise an enthu- 
3) siast and persistent writer. 
He achieved signal success with his story, 
re “Yellow Clay.” This story won first prize 
d in the Writer’s Monthly Short Story Con- 
s- test of September, 1926, and has been fea- 
tured by MacLean’s, Toronto, and by the 
Quiver, London, England. It was also 





awarded double star honors in O’Brien’s 
Best Short Stories of 1927. 

The Canadian National Railways Maga- 
sine, Montreal, Canadian Magazine, 
Toronto, and the Ii’estern Home Monthly, 
Winnipeg, are some of the better-known 


a 
tne 


Canadian publications in which Mr, For- 
syth’s work has appeared. 

Beside 
he also is president of the Calgary Authors’ 
Association, and was last vear Alberta rep- 
resentative for the Dominion Association. 


carrying his Guild membership, 





What Makes a Good 
Story Good? 
SEE 
WriTer’s DiGcest For MAy 
for the first of a 
series of 


ANALYSES OF STORIES 
Appearing in 
Representative Magazines 

















WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


Valuable contact publisher-members—reduction 
on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
writer-members of “Authors and Publishers Guild of 
Write today for details and copy of 
“Authors Question and Answer Pook.” 


Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 
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IT WILL PASS 


AS time been giving you some pretty 

hard knocks? Have you been stum- 
bling and falling more times than you have 
been able to win? Time after time, has 
everything gone wrong with your writing, 
your thinking, your methods of working ? 

Then know that you are in the testing 
for bigger things ahead. Old Dame Success 
has her eye on you, sizing you up, weighing 
your possibilities, and trying your metal for 
greater opportunities, for greater worth 
while work ahead. 

This has ever been the way in literature. 
The lives of the masters of literature are 
eloquent testimonies of the testings which 
are given to genius. From time immemorial 
the strugglings of the human race have been 
tvpified by the strugglings of its genius. 
When the world was cruel and hard, genius 
knew its greatest travails. Their ways have 
been difficult and beset with apparent fail- 
ures, yet Success always claimed them for 
her own. 

Every worth-while writer has lost before 
he has won; he has fought and struggled 
and worked and suffered disappointments 
and rebuffs, even ridicule, from those whom 
he called friends. There will always be 
heartaches and physical sufferings in great 
literary accomplishments. 

And the winning, the succeeding, has 
come because those who suffered went right 
ahead. They learned the lesson that every 
writer wins even in a small way, must learn: 
that the time of tribulation and disappoint- 
ment and apparent failure will pass. There 
has been no grief, no failure, but what has 
been absorbed by the days that followed. It 
was the learning of this lesson, that not only 
those days when each step forward seems 
misery, but that also the days of success are 
temporary in themselves, that has made the 
real success. 


So, if you have felt that the struggle was 
not worth while, that the writing and work 
ing and persevering were nothing but hope 
less, keep up with your face to the sun of 
your goal. The shining lights of those who 
already have passed along the road of suc- 
cess will be guided to your faltering, though 
persevering, feet. 





WILL YOU SUCCEED? 


ILL about you there are writers who are 
successful and those who seemingly are 

as well equipped with education and experi 
ence but who are failures in their profession 

These writers who have failed to make 
good always have an excuse for their fail- 
ures, but if ohe were to examine these ex- 
cuses closely, one would find that the suc- 
cessful writers could have given the same 
excuses—only they did not stop for them 
in their fight for recognition and success. 
They refused to excuse themselves by trivial 
mishappenings and they went right on until 
they reached that goal which they had set 
for themselves. 

The real reason for the failure of the ma- 
jority of those writers was the fact that they 
lacked mental stamina—the quality of stick- 
to-it-iveness—to put their writings over in 
a big, success-breeding way. It takes sticking 
to the job, long hours of mental application, 
helief in one’s ability to produce good work, 
and sticking to one’s determination, to suc- 
ceed. Unless a writer has that sort of stick- 
to-it-iveness he will fail. 

Train yourself to have this quality, for 
with it you can push your work over the 
final obstacle to success. 


Let it also be noted that those writers who 
get ahead are the ones who start out and 
keep going in one direction. They decided 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Editor does not necessarily 
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Deak Forum Epitor: 

Judging by the Whitehead-Kroll-Swain- 
\Vatkins controversy, some one seems to 
have started something relating to this thing 
called “revision.” 

Years ago I rewrote about everything I 
wrote—and sold perhaps twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of my material. Later I accus- 
tomed myself to typing direct and submit- 
ting with little or no revision—and now am 
able to sell a far better percentage of manu- 
scripts than in the old days. 

BUT— 

[ have probably developed a bit during 
the years. Had I continued to revise, | 
might be selling today, even a greater per- 
centage than I am—and at a better rate. 








There is much to be said on both sides. 
One rather long story which I wrote on re- 
quest, brought me five cents a word. I did 
revise that—and many an hour did the re- 
vision take. 

“Cranked” material today is being turned 
out by me at one cent a word upon request 
—and if I had requests enough to keep me 
busy on this, I am frank to admit that I 
could make better money at it, than at re- 
vised work at five cents; that is, if the re- 
vision and first preparation took as long as 
did that lengthy article mentioned. 

My “cranked” exclusive articles have ap- 
peared in over two hundred magazines, 
while my syndicated “cranked” stuff is to- 
day appearing in newspapers from coast to 
coast. 

But I’m going to rebuke myself and those 
who “crank” and assert my belief in re- 
vision, After all, what is a million words 
of “cranked” manuscript material but a mil- 
lion half-cents or pennies? But one-tenth 


T HE FOR U M 


This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
endorse the opinions expressed. 
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as much carefully thought out and revised 
material might mean fame and money. 

Crank on ye fellow-cranks. I’m making 
a few dollars a year at the same thing—but 
let’s try some day to turn out a real piece 
of work by the sweat of our brow, and see 
if it doesn’t pay after all. 

As for brother Watkins’ assertion that 
10,000 words a day is not difficult for a 
good cranker. Well, I type pretty fast, but 
when I turn out 10,000 words a day, it will 
be because I need money much more than | 
do now. If I wished to be a laborer, I’d 
hit for a hay field rather than a stuffy office. 
Any builder of sentences, paragraphs and 
stories who hammers the keys more than 
four or five hours a day, day after day, and 
week after week, is losing a lot of air, sun- 
shine and fun which this old earth is anx- 
ious to bestow upon its children. 

You'll crank out better manuscripts if you 
crank for a few hours and then go out to 
study the things you crank about. You'll 
turn out better material, if you'll recrank a 
few times—very slowly. 

RicHarp S. Bonp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





DEAR ForuM EpitTor: 


I think that Laurence D’Orsay has placed 
the cart before the horse in selecting the 
“Quitch” in stories as a subject for his Feb- 
ruary article. 

What is needed today is not a cure for 
quitch in stories but a remedy for the itch- 
to-write in persons. Thousands of people 
are wasting away—time and money—from 
this disease. 

It is a terrible affliction, and there is a 
fortune awaiting the literary expert who will 
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wax original and advertise: “Are you trou- 
bled with the itch-to-write? If so, write me 
in strictest confidence about your case. I 
can cure you.” You will then make good 
on his offer. 

Some one may reply that there is an easy 
home cure for this itch, namely, just stop 
writing. Which, of course, is rot! Surgeons 
do not say to a man with his leg cut off, 
“Stop bleeding!’ 

Damning the flow of words from an itch- 
to-write sufferer might be fatal. To damn 
the words after they are out is all right, but 
never, never, before they reach the surface 


’ 


ot: his subconsciousness ! 
Frep B. Mann 


East Orange, N. J. 


DEAR ForuM READERS: 

I am the only reader of this magazine in 
this community. So you may imagine how 
lonesome I am without some friends with 
whom I can discuss the problems of writing 

I am in the Philippines many miles away 
from your parental homes. Here I can feel 
the heat of the tropical sun and can smell 
the odor of the virgin forest. How about 
you? J wish some readers would write and 
tell me what settings are available for them. 
In exchange I promise to tell them of the 
charms of the tropics where tourists are 
lured to spend their vacation. Authors are 
no exception, and when they come back 
their brains are full of writing material. 

Letters from readers who can exchange 
ideas will be greatly appreciated. 

H. PALoMER VIBAI 
Bacacay, Albany, P. I. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

Certain of your readers may be interested 
to learn that a group of newspaper report- 
ers, fiction writers, poets and playwrights, 
have organized a professional and semi-pro- 
fessional writers club, known as “The Story 
Crafters.” 

So far as known, this is the only strictly 
professional club in southern California, 
outside of Los Angeles. The club therefore 
is taking in members from all nearby cities 
and towns where writers clubs do not exist 
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We have also passed a by-law making it 
possible to take in a limited number of ama- 
teur writers as associate members. Ho: 
ever, we have a waiting list of such writers 

“The Story Crafters” are unusually fi 
tunate in having as their headquarters Yes 
terday’s Room of the Wayside Colony, 7() 
Atlantic avenue, where the club meets ever 
Thursday evening, at 7:30. 

Members of the club have sold to more 
than a hundred national magazines, includ- 
ing Adventure, Everybody's, Youth’s Coi 
panion, Blue Book, Country Gentleman, a 
Sunset, 

New members are inducted every ot) 
month at a banquet served in the club head- 
quarters. 

Officers of the club are: Harold J. As! 
magazine feature and fiction writer, wh 
articles on writing are familiar to Dicrst 
readers, president; Mildred Gardner Ashi 
feature writer and playwright, correspoi 
ing secretary; Vera Kackley, recording 
secretary; H. Seymour, essayist, treasurer. 

Those interested in the club should c« 
municate with the corresponding secreta 
Mrs. Ashe, at P. O. Box 247, Long Beacii, 
Cal., as all meetings are closed to the publi 

VERA KACKLEY 


} 


Long Beach, Calif. 


WARNING AGAINST WRITERS 
Have nothing to do with writers— 
They’re a treacherous, crafty folk; 
They'll stick you into a novel, 

\nd turn you into a joke. 


They'll offer their heart’s devotion, 
Love that is hot as flame 

Then write it all in a poem — 
They haven’t a sense of shame. 


Have nothing to do with writers! 
They grind their loves into paint 
To color their verse and fiction, 
And it’s no use to make complaint. 


, 


Don’t fall in love with a writer— 
You'll surely have cause to rue it— 
Making love is a part of their art, 
But, oh, how well they do it! 


NORA B. CUNNINGHAM 
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“Swinburne” 

To write a book on Swinburne for one of 
these never-ending, popular series for pro- 
viding “learning without tears’’ must have 
been a congenial task for Harold Nicol- 
son, where a less adaptable character might 
have turned it into that occasional hackwork 
from which the good poet himself now and 
then suffered. 

here will not be here the danger, so com- 
monly attached to the reading of books about 
poets, of failing to read the original after 
reading Mr. Nicolson’s entertaining pages. 
And by the original we mean what Mr. 
Nicolson means; the written works of 
Swinburne—the greater, the real life of the 
man Swinburne, the records of an industri- 
ous gentleman-poet. 

Mr. Nicolson says: “Swinburne has 
hitherto been unfortunate in his biograph- 
ers. For it would indeed have been regret- 
able if the life story of one who, although 
surpassingly strange, was so exquisite a gen- 
tleman, had been marred from the outset by 
any ungentle handling—I trust.that much of 
the present distaste for Swinburne is due 
to purely accidental causes, such as his tech- 
nique, and that there does in fact exist in 
Swinburne an ‘internal centre,’ tenuous but 
intense, which if once realized will give to 
his poetry an abiding interest and a stimu- 
lating originality.” 

Mr. Harold Nicolson’s account is made 
lively by choice morsels of this poet’s 
works. 

“Swinburne.” By Harold Nicolson. (Eng- 


lish Men of Letters Series.) New York: 
Macmillan. 





“Steep Ascent” 


Jean Starr Untermeyer is one of the most 
noticeable of a group of versifiers attempt- 
ing to interpret the more homely aspects of 
“every-day life.” The poems included in 
this poet’s latest volume are all cast in pleb- 
ian mold, and are so utterly different from 





those we usually read that curiosity tweaks 
us into perusal. 

One might call these verses unimportant 
if one wanted to and perhaps with some jus- 
tice, but one might also call them sincere, 
full of insight—lifelike. Side by side with 
what we have been used to think of as great 
poetry, this poet’s work would scarcely 
match up favorably. It is too unbeautiful. 
However, the tenderness and human feeling 
and the realism of the author prevents our 
throwing him aside. 

The author’s technique is in most cases 
too careless or unformed to leave even the 
most graceful subject graceful. Here is a 
sample from “Injunction” : 


When an old man walks with lowered head 
And eyes that do not see, 

I wonder does he ponder on the worm 
He was or is to be. 


Or has he turned his gaze within, 
Lost to his own vanity, 

Erecting in a doleful dream 
Frail bridges to Infinity. 


Probably there is more of what could be 
called the modern mood in this volume of 
poetry than that in any other published for 
some time. The vigor of language and 
thought, the searching for new meanings is 
evidenced on almost every page. For its 
youthful force it is recommended. 


“Steep Ascent.” By Jean Starr Untermeyer. 
New York: Macmillan. 





“The Best Plays of 1926-1927” 


Burns Mantle has made his annual con- 
tribution to the permanent records of the 
legitimate stage, in his compilation of the 
most representative and best plays of the 
season of 1926-1927. 

To add a dash of variety to the routine of 
selecting the best plays that would most 
worthily represent the current theatre sea- 
son the compiler asked for suggestions. To 
ten of the leading reviewers of plays in New 
York the compiler sent a list of twenty-four 


(Continued on page 53) 







































PPP THE QUERY MAN prep 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial 
Staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 
Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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F,. T. M., East Chicago, Ind.—We hesi- 
tate to suggest any one certain book publisher 
to whom to submit your book. We believe 
that the acceptance of your book for pub- 
lishing is merely a matter of sending it to 
book publishers until it is accepted. The 
following two markets, we believe, will give 
careful consideration to your book: Harper 
and Brothers, 49 I. 33rd St., and Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 449 Fourth Ave., both 
of New York. 

G. W. H., Lansing, Mich.—You can capi- 
talize your literary ability by writing fiction 
and specialized articles for the air maga- 
zines. We refer you to the following: Aero 
Digest, 220 West 42nd St., New York; Air 
Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York; 
Aviation, 250 West 57th St., New York; 
Slipstream, Dayton, Ohio; Western Flying, 
500 Bryson Bidg., Los Angeles: Popular 
Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
Aviation Stories, New York; and U. S. Air 
Services, Washington, D. C. 


H.R. B., San Bernardino, Calif —Print- 
er’s Ink Weekly, Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., will give you a list of house organs, 
newspapers, etc. We suggest that you write 
to the editor and ask for this list. This 
same publication will give you a compact list 
of newspapers published in the United 
States. 

E. M. H., Visalia, Calif —From our con- 
tact with editors and writers, we believe 
that the standard keyboard is the best all- 
round keyboard available to the writer. 
Elite and Pica, as you know, refer to the 
size of type and not to the style. The Pica 
tvpe is preferable for manuscripts 





W. G. P., Indianapolis, Ind—The Goes 
Lithographing Company, 2 West 61st St., 
New York, can furnish you with blank 
greeting cards. We suggest that you ask 
for their portfolio of greeting cards, which 
will be sent on request, free of charge. 





F. O’B., New York. 
had direct mail advertising experience, we 
would not advise you to seek a position as 
advertising copywriter with mail order 
houses to capitalize your spare time. 


Unless you have 


We note that you have had some excel- 
lent editorial training in the newspaper 
field, and suggest that you write the Chiris- 
tian Science Monitor and ask for a position 
as feature writer. Why not query the edi- 
tors of small town newspapers and ask for 
appointments as their New York editorial 
representative. A chain of such newspapers 
should prove lucrative for you. 


R. Mcl., Chicago, [ll—Before submit- 
ting your manuscripts to the different book 
publishers, we suggest that you write them, 
asking if they would be interested in secing 
your collection of short stories, with a view 
toward publishing them in book form. You 
should also acquaint them with the fact that 
the stories already were published in differ 
ent newspapers. 


F, A. M., Kansas City, Mo.—According 
to “Where and How to Sell,” Oil Weekly 
is published by the Gulf Publishing Co., at 
Houston, Texas, and the editor is S. W. 
Robinson. The Railroad Telegrapher 1s 
published at the Star Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor, E. J. Mainon 
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Rk. H., New York City.—It is not neces- 
sary that you enclose English and Canadian 
stamps when manuscripts are sent to pub- 
lishing houses in those countries; United 
States postage is acceptable. Oftentimes we 
receive scripts from Canada and Canadian 
postage is enclosed. We accept this postage 
because we realize that to demand United 
States postage would probably put the writer 
to useless trouble and might be the cause of 
us losing, at sometime, a good manuscript. 


=? 


K. McL., Mount Berry, Ga.—We sug- 
gest that you give this publication one more 
chance to pay for your published manu- 
script. Write the editor that unless pay- 
ment is received within a designated period 
of time, you will place the account in the 
hands of some collection agency. If you 
do not hear from him, then do as threat- 
ened. It is the only possible way of col- 
lecting payment for your manuscript. 


Ek. L. S., Ontario, Calif —We refer you 
to Section 23 of the Copyright Laws of the 
United States. According to the official rul- 
ing, copyrights may be taken on books for 
a term of twenty-eight years, with a renewal 
privilege of twenty-eight years. Thus, mat- 
ter can be copyrighted for fifty-six years 
only. 


(. £., Dayton, Ohio.—Not having seen 
your work, I can not venture to say whether 
or not there would be a book market for it. 
You would do well to query such publish- 
ers as Houghton- Mifflin, Doubleday-Doran, 
George Doran, etc. The Mifflins are located 
in Boston, the others in New York. 

Primary Education pays after publica- 
tion, according to the information we have 
on hand. Music Educator, 187 Broadway, 
Portland, Ore., is the only publication in 
the field outside of Primary Education that 
pays for its material, so far as we know. 

It seems to us that your chances of com- 
mercializing the 6-7-year-old children’s 
songs are very slim. This is, for the most 
part, a charity field. 
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W.F., Toronto 2, Canada.—Following is 
a list of likely markets for your scientific- 
fiction manuscripts : 

\ffiliated Press Service, Takoma Park, Wash- 

ington, D. C 

American Press Feature Service, 618 Onon- 

daga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

International Feature Service, 256 W. d9th 

St., New York. 

Fining Press Syndicate, 1161 Arcade Bldg., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Central Press Association, Times Bldg., New 
York City. 

Newspaper Feature Service, 241 W. 58th St., 
New York. , ; 
King Features Syndicate, 241 W. 58th St., 

New York. 
Science Service, 2Ilst and B Sts., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

All of the above markets will consider 
your features. The Science Service Syndi- 
cate especially is seeking scientific news 
written in feature style. 

We suggest that you submit your fiction 
to Amazing Stories, Weird Tales, and other 
publications devoted to scientification, 


A.D. H., Ignacio, Colo.—The first essen- 
tial of scenario writing is completeness of 
atmosphere and plot. Movie producers 
very seldom buy scenarios by outsiders. 
The tendency seems to be in the direction of 
buying short stories and having them put 
in scenario form by writers connected with 
the studios. 

Some publishers, as you say, refuse to 
handle manuscripts that come to them un- 
solicited. This makes it wise for you to 
write before sending any manuscripts. 


H. A. M., Pittsburgh, Pa—The size of 
your drawings would be dictated by the par- 
ticular use and the particular publication 
for which they are intended. In a matter 
of this kind, it is impossible to give you any 
precise information, since requirements of 
one publication would differ from those of 
another. The only thing to do is to query 
the publishers in whom you are most in- 





terested. 

In regard to prices, these too vary so 
much that it is impossible to state an aver- 
age price. Quality, purpose, magazine, edi- 
torial contact—all of these elements play a 
large part in determining what you can get 
for your work. 
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What Shall I Write About? 


Originality — the Key-Note of the Successful Song 


By I. HARRY ISAACS 


NE of the questions perplexing the be- 
ginning song writer is “What Shall I 
Write?” or “What Shall I Write About?” 
I say this in all justice to those who write 
from the inward urge of self-expression, as 
well as to those who are interested primarily 
in financial possibilities. 

We will suppose that you sit down 
to write a sont. An idea for a line comes 
to your mind. At first, it seems to be a good 
idea, and then as you think it over, it does 
not seem to be so good after all. Perhaps 
the same line returns again and again. 

Let us stop and consider this point. Since 
we are all human, it is very easy to ration- 
alize any stand we take on anything. There- 
fore, Mr. Song Writer, view your proposed 
idea impartially. If it is not good from 
the start, throw it away, for you are human, 
and if you do not warm up to it when the 
idea dawns upon you, don’t expect others 
to do so—others who have not had the op- 
portunities of weighing its points over and 
over again as you have. Other people will 
have to be impressed with it the moment 
they hear it, for they will not make the 
effort you do to prove how good it is. 

The first thing to think about is the 
theme. The most popular theme always has 
been Love. However, the most popular 
presentation is the song of the “flirting” 
type. Perhaps the dance orchestras, which 
have so much influence in standardizing the 
popular form, are responsible, for orches- 
tras present their material to the public at 
just the time when the public is in the mood 
to be flirting. Whirling around the ball- 
room, the young couples are attracted mostly 
to the song whose theme is love told in a 
flirting manner. 

Next—please be original. Some people 
write other people’s stories and try to sell 
them as original creations. Beginning song 
writers must not do this. Try to state your 





story in an entirely different way from any 
you have ever heard. Avoid the use of 
lines, “I Love You,” and “I’m in Love with 
You,” for their use impoverishes your song 
and lessens its chances. Every day, people 
are writing beautiful songs which are beau- 
tiful because these people put their ideas 
down in an entirely original fashion and 
avoid the use of trite lines. 

“Mother” and “Irish” songs are consid- 
ered drugs on the market, but if your genius 
runs in these lines, keep at it. Successful 
songs of this type crop up now and then. 
A song of this type will have a better chance 
if it is so designed that the idea it conveys 
is presented without mentioning the subject 
by name. The line, “There isn’t another old 
friend like my mother,” is completely worn 
out, even if it does have perfect meter and 
rhythm and fits the music. 

One of the reasons for the lack of appre- 
ciation of these types of songs is the lack 
of originality in their presentation. The 
time has come when the words “Mother” 
and “Sweetheart” alone do not have as much 
power as formerly with the song-buying 
public and must be clothed in a new beauty. 
If you can put mother or your Irish sweet- 
heart in a really new presentation, you have 
something that has a chance to sweep the 
country. 

Songs about the old homestead have the 
best chance when they paint pictures and 
suggest a story rather than tell one. “Just 
a Cottage Small by a Waterfall” and “Just 
an Ivy Covered Shack with a Garden in the 
Back” are good examples. Mere reference 
to an old homestead is not enough. Paint 
a picture of it. These songs also are con- 
sidered drugs on the market, but, as in the 
case of mother and sweetheart songs, the 
really good ones are rare. 

Comedy songs have the best chance of 
all, but everybody does not seem able to 
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write them. The thing to keep in mind is 
contrast. All of the people who will 
hear your song like to laugh. They expect 
to laugh when the opening strains of music 
lightly suggest to them that comedy is 
coming. 

A word of caution should be issued 
against writing a song on the popular hero 
of the hour. For example, Charles Lind- 
bergh. The song companies that successful- 
ly issued songs on this great American were 
those who got there quickest and who had 
the most nerve. Popular sentiment in Amer- 
ica is very fickle. People are ever eager for 
a new thrill and the old ones are quickly 
forgotten. By the time the beginner could 
vet his song on the popular hero in the 
hands of the publisher, that same publisher 
would have had to have copies for sale if 
he would expect to profit. It has been tried 
again and again. The publishers are not 
very much interested and the beginner will 
not get far in this direction. 

Songs which do not sing too rapidly are 
more successful because they appeal to more 
people. One does not need a nimble tongue 
to sing them, and besides, their musical set- 
ting can be made harmonically and rhyth- 
mically more romantic and appealing. The 
more rhythmic a number, the better its 
chances these days. 

And again watch out for plagiarism. This 
will seem inconsistent, I know, to those who 
have been told that the best hits are stolen 
from other hits, and folk tunes. 
Be careful to understand that some of these 
apparent melody combinations supposed to 
be stolen really belong to nobody. They are 
and logical combinations of chords 
which may ac- 


classics, 


natural 
or harmonic progressions, 
count for their popularity. 

However, there can be no mistake about 
the word combinations or ideas. They are 
definite inventions and unless a writer has 
a new way of saying them, He would do 
better to leave them alone. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by apy process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new pubiisher. Price, $1.00, 


prepaid 
Established 1876 


anannanr ZIMMERMAN 


& SON CO. 
OHIO 








SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-fifty Collaboration 

50-50 pl on aa help place 
ng. Comy sing for LELE, PIANO, 
and Band, Copyrights secured. vil. .- nuel How to 
“Tin Pan Alley,’” $2.00 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

Salem, Indiana 


riticised, $1.00 





(Brookside) 








MAKE MONEY WRITING SONGS 


Send poem and $1.00 per weck for five weeks of $5.00 in full for 
manuse:ipts piano part, ru anteed my best wo'k. Others cha-ge 
$40.00 to $65.00 for the same quality work. Send for 50-50 pan 

, 50¢ e ach or three for $1.00. Ten 
illette stpa Typewriter ribbons 90c, postpaid 
Name your machine and ibb: n width 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer and Publisher. 











Depi. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 
SONG WRITERS 
Substantial Advance Royalties are paid on publishable 


work. Any one having original ideas for songs may 


submit poems for examination and free advice. 


WALTER NEWCOMER 
1674 Broadway, New York 








MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 











WRITERS OF POEMS OR 


MELODIES 
Get in touch with me 
Bona fide proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, 
2104 N. Keystone Ave., 


now. 


Di08, Chicago 














Song Writers Make Fortunes 


Can You Write Another “My 
Blue Heaven,” “Red _ Lips,” 
“Ain’t She Sweet?” 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 

tials of successful song writing. 

i. Shows up the pitfalls 

Cor ‘ain a complete list of prom t musie publishers. Real 

this k and learn just what the is_in the song writing 

game = you. 181 pages. postpaid, $1.75. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 





A c mplete treatise on the essen 
Tells how to start and how to 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BPS WS BE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 

The American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western 
Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. Editor, Clara Catherine 
Prince. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We are always glad to see the work of 
new writers and give all manuscripts careful con- 
sideration. Twenty-five dollars is awarded for the 
best poem published in each issue, and book prizes 
for the second and third best. Other contests are 
arranged from time to time. We are planning 
to enlarge the magazine and might be interested 
in some humorous poems occasionally.” 


Apropos Magazine, published’ monthly as the 
official organ of the Automobile Club of Mis- 
souri, is offering a prize of thirty-five dollars for 
the best humorous article or skit on motoring, be- 
tween 1500 to 2000 words. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be considered for publication in 4pro- 
pos at the magazine’s usual rates. Unavailable 
manuscripts will be returned as soon as the judges 
have reached their decision. 

The contest is limited to undergraduates in Mis- 
souri colleges and universities, including all per- 
sons regularly enrolled in extension courses. 

Submissions in the contest must be post-dated 
no later than midnight, June 1. Each manuscript 
should be signed oy a nom-de-plume aiid accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bearing the nom-de- 
plume on its face and the correct name and ad- 
dress of the contributor on a slip of paper — 
Address manuscripts to a Contest Editor, 
Apropos, 4228 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Associated Glee Clubs of America, 113 West 
57th St., New York, through John Erskine, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Judges, has just an- 
nounced that no award was made for the best 
original poem suitable for musical setting submit- 
ted in their recent prize contest. They state that 
1,500 poems were received from as far afield as 
Honolulu, Porto Rico and Wales. All were care- 
fully examined and the unanimous decision of the 
judges was that either they did not meet the re- 
quirements of the contest or were not of sufficient 
distinction to merit the cash prize offered by Dr. 
Herbert J. Tily or the association’s medals 





Contemporary Verse, 107 S. Mansfield Ave., 


Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. Editors, Benjamin 
Musser, Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Poems 


in any form, including free verse, and on any 
theme, are wanted. We are allied to no school nor 
do we confine ourselves to a clique. The embryo 
poet has the same careful hearing, the same edi- 
torial judging as the poet of world fame. In fact, 
we especially seek new talent, offering a $5 en- 
couragement prize for the best poem in each issue 





by a writer who has not yet appeared in a maga- 
zine of national circulation. Stamped, addressed 
envelope must accompany all manuscripts.” 

Dreyfuss Art Co., 514 Broadway, New York 
In the writing of the most successful Valent 
Sentiments, the following writers were awarded th 
prizes offered: Miss Leonora de L. Andrews, New 
York City; Miss Adiola Gray, Bellevue, Va.; 
Mrs. James H. Inman, Shelbyville, Mo.;  Fred- 
erick Moxon, Rockville, Conn., and Miss Mabel 
Livingstone, New York City. 








Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc, 514 Broadway, New 
York, offers prizes of $25, $15, $10 and $5 for the 
verses, which, at the end of a year following pub- 
lication, prove to be the most popular as evidenced 
by the quantity sold. These prizes are given for 
Christmas, while an equal number of prizes of 
like value are given for Easter, Valentine, and 
for the Every Day Line, making twenty prizes in 
all. Besides this offer of prizes, they continue to 
pay their regular rate of 50c a line for all avail- 
able verses. 


Pegasus, a Mag gazine of Verse, 921 Mound St, 
Springfield, Ohio. “Beginning with the May, 1928, 
number, we will offer a prize of five dollars for 
the best poem in each issue. No restrictions as to 
form or length, but no free verse will be pub- 
lished.” 


Prizes of $100 for the best poems about flying 
achievements have been offered through Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Bartlett, American Editor of the Pociry 
Review of London, by Mrs. Charles D. Dickey 
the chairman of the Poe Cottage Committee. First 
prize is $50; second, $25; third, $15, and fourth, 
$10. The contest is open 'to any one. Contestants 
may select their own subject and deal with the con- 
quest of the air generally, or with one or more 
such stupendous achievements as the transatlantic, 
North Pole, transpolar, transcontinental, ‘round 
the world, and other great flights of the airmen 
of all nations. The only limitation is that the 
poems must not exceed 56 lines, the length of four 
sonnets being selected as a limit. The contest will 
close October 1, 1928. Entries should be addressed 
to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 299 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Prize Story Magazine, 33 West 60th Street. New 
York. Editor, J. W. D. Grant. Prize Story Maga- 
zine is a magazine of prize stories written by prize- 
winning authors for readers who judge the stories 
and decide the award of prizes. “We will publish 
a wide variety of stories of absorbing interest— 
stories that will mirror human life in all its moods, 


(Continued an page 46) 
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Have you written 
your “first” storyr 


How often you read in a review or in a 
publisher’s announcement something to 
this effect “this delightfully writ- 
ten story is Miss Bradley’s first .. .”” 

You read the story and wonder. Here 
is lucid style, perfect plot construction, 
fine characterization. This is the work 
of one who knows. It cannot be a first 
attempt. 

Nor is it. It is the first story that the 
author has sold. You who have written 
know the years of work, the trying again, 
the discouragement of rejections, the 
drudgery that have gone to build this 
“first” story. 

You know what a “‘first’’ story means 
because you trudged the same rough 
road. Perhaps you are traveling it now. 
Perhaps you are striving for that elusive 
something, that seemingly unattainable 
touch that will induce editors to buy 
your work, 

The Palmer Institute can help you, 
can bring you the very thing that today 
you need, sound instruction, sympathetic 
criticism and the advice and help of men 
and women who have been through the 
mill. Here is fresh encouragement, sure 
direction along the straight path to pay- 
ing markets instead of wanderings on 


“I would have started on 
a literary career ten years 
sooner,” says Katharine 
Newlin Burt, author of 
“Quest” and many stories 
in “Harpers,” “Cosmopolt- 
tan,” “McCall’s” and other 
magazines. 








Jim Tully, whose “Circus 

Parade” you have probably 

read, says, “The Palmer In- 

stitute would have saved 
me years of labor.” 





possibly have—if you are seeking the 
way to that “‘first’’ story—even if you 
have passed many milestones but know 
that you can profit by experienced aid— 
the Palmer training is for you. It will 
save you the “years of labor” Jim Tully 
speaks of, and it may start you on your 
career years sooner—as it might have 
done for Katharine Newlin Burt. 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Charles Kenyon, Frederick 
Stuart Greene, Alex McLaren, Julie M. 
Lippmann and Carl Clausen. 

Mail the coupon for complete par- 
ticulars. 





byways of misdirected labor. 

If you have the urge—if you 
want to make your talent the finest, 
most profitable possession you could 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-D, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
Please send me, without any obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
(Short Story Writing C} English and Self-Expression 
C) Photoplay Writing 





Name 


Address 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 






































re You SELLING? 


If not, enlist the help of a WELL- 
KNOWN AUTHOR, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in leading magazines, etc., 
and who is RECOMMENDED BY 
EDITORS. 
Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Stories, Photoplays, Stage-Plays, 
etc., sold in American and British 
Markets. 

The Settowing, just received from 


of hundreds): Wh I 
Be gg rincess, 


clien ts. Bog oe 









llent, and asking 


for more. his 
is the forty-fourth story sol began; be lieve 
me, I’m grateful to you. Yet another: ‘“‘Thank 
you for the check for the Ameri rights, and the 
check for the English rights.’ still another: 
“This is to acknowledge, with th . your check in 


collaborated. 





respect of my story, on which 
Similar letters come in constan 


If you really want to. SELL, 
write for terms. 
LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 

P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1, P.O 
San-Francisco, Cal. “"” Hollywood, Cal. 


always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
two places.) 








(Both addresses are 
divides his time between the 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
I KNow How 


MISS ETHEL LAROS 
5473 Kincaid St., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Four years with an editor. 





hor, 





Two years wit! 











The Plotweaver, a monthly wazine Contz 
able and interesting information to write 
and photoplay stories. Subscription, $2.5 
Free sample copy. 

THE PLOTWEAVER, 


Drawer WD, Hollywood, California 
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AUTHORS! WRITERS! Copying, carbon 
copies, punctuation, proofreading, etc. Rates 
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THE AUTHORS’ TYPISTS, 
Adrian, Mich. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


that will paint faithful true pictures of men and 
women in their sublime moments of happiness, as 
well as in their groveling lapses into misery, shame 
and despair. There is no kind of fiction story 
written that will be denied a place in the pages of 
Prise Story Magazine, provided only that it has 
strong dramatic appeal and holds the reader's in- 
terest from the opening paragraph to the last cli 
max. Stories of mystery and adventure; of love, 
frailty, crime, humor, night life, and retribution; 
detective stories; South Sea Island stories; Ta 
of the Frozen North; all will find place in. this 
magazine. The idea behind Prise Story Magazine 
is that its readers shall judge the stories published 
Readers will be paid substantial cash 


in its pages. 

prizes each month for their help in selecting the 
best stories published in each issue. These prizes 
will be paid for the most helpful letters written 
by readers telling why they like or dislike the 
stories that have been published. The readers will 


decide by their votes which stories they consider 
the best in that issue. And upon the votes of the 
readers, substantial cash prizes will be paid to the 
authors of the most popular stories. mes ular 
rates will be paid to authors upon the acceptance 
of their manuscripts. Then when their aevies are 
published, the ten or twelve authors whose works 
appear in an issue will have an equal chance of 
being awarded cash prizes for the month’s best 
s stories. The first number was published in March, 
ud the next is to be on the newsstand in May 


Agricultural Publications 


The American Florist, 610 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Walter F. Conley. Issued 
$2.00 a year. “We are interested in ar- 
2000 words on any one in the floral 
industry who is doing the unusual Also in ar 
ticles pertaining directly to wholesale or retail flor 


’ L-Iur eo 
weekly , 


a 


a business, seed business, nursery business, anc 
irticultural business. .Drawings and photographs 


Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made around the tenth 
of month following publication, at the rate of one- 


half cent a word.” 
sctter Homes and Gardens, 1714 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Editor, Elmer T. Peterson. Issued 
10c 60c a “We are in 


a copy; year. 
ing to home and garden. These should have a 
‘how to’ slant. They should be from 1500 
length, and well illustrated with 
sharp photographs. _ Subjects which might 
vegetable gardens, flower gardens, 
small fruit, lawns, garden and 

decoration, furniture and furnish- 
building, remodeling, foods, 

We pay $1.00 each for re- 
use. Manuscripts are re- 

s, and payment is made 
at the rate of one cent a word and 


unting, 
comfort, 

etc. 

able to 


home 


are 
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OU will find that you can think more clearly, 

choose your words more accurately, write 
more vividly, if you write on Corona instead of 
by hand. This has been the experience of thou- 
sands of successful writers. 


Then, too, it is far easier to read and criticise your 
own writing if it is neatly coronatyped. No ex- 
perienced writer would try to get along without 
and, of course, Corona is the 





a good typewriter 
favorite among writers everywhere. 
Corona is light—strong, simple—yet absolutely 


complete, and you can buy it on convenient terms. 


Mail the coupon NOW! 
No obligation. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
116 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me your latest folder illustrating the new 
Duco finished Coronas, together with full information 
about your monthly payment plan. 
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Writing is easier with Corona 








Buy this new 
Corona on easy 
terms 


It has a standard four 
row keyboard, 12 yard, 
two color, self reversing 
ribbon, variable line 
spacer, back spacer, mar- 
gin release, wide (10 inch) 
carriage—in short, more 
big machine features than 
any other portable type- 
writer. Yet it is light 
and compact and can be 
carried with you any- 
where. 

In addition to the regular 
black model the Corona 
stores are now showing 
some beautiful new Duco 
finished Coronas in bright, 
attractive colors. 






















LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 
BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 
your manuscripts from A to Z. 


How To 
How TO SYNDICATE | SYNDICATE . 
MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 


By FELIX J. KOCH by 
FELIX J. KOCH 


uu. °° 


Wy Yee HE magazine 
i section and 
special columns of 
our modern news-_ | 
papers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. | 
Here the writer | 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 


















Clothbound; 
188 faces. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


This complete textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for magazine | 
sections, is a dependable guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 
material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 


efforts into real money now, be sure to 
send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to "Order 





| 
! 
If you want to begin turning your | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
| 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” | 
for which I enclose $1. 
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THE URGE TO WRITE 
(Continued from page 6) 


an obsession—a mania—and he paid the 
penalty. 

“Puffing his pipe until the room was full 
of blue smoke, he would sit for six hours 
at a stretch and write like a fiend,” says 
Mr. Millard. “He told me that he had 
turned out as much as 8,000 words at a 
single sitting. Six thousand to seven thou- 
sand words a day were not uncommon with 
him, and this he would keep up for weeks 
at a time. He suffered from chronic dys- 
pepsia, complained frequently of headaches, 
and often was unable to go on with his 
work because of brain weariness. After an 
operation, which was soon followed by his 
death, his physician told me there was not a 
sound organ in his body.” 

Norris once said of “The Octopus” that it 
was “the hardest work I have ever done in 
my life, a solid year of writing and four 
months’ preparation. You’ve no idea of the 
outside work on it. I’ve been in correspond- 
ence with all kinds of people during its com- 
position, from the traffic manager of a west- 
ern railroad to a sub-deputy assistant of ag- 
riculture at Washington, and also in connec- 
tion with it I’ve helped run and work a 
harvester; that is, I helped on the sacking 
platform.” Then, too, there were long and 
frequent conferences with people who knew 
politics, in order to perfect the political 
tangle that meant so much to the story. 

The story of Francis Parkman’s career 
as a historian is much like that of Prescott. 
His “History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac” 
was written at a crisis in his health when 
physicians asserted that such an effort was 
mere madness. With the light of day in- 
supportable to his eyes, and his brain driven 
to a “wild whirl” by any continued mental 
effort, he took up the history, believing that 
his salvation lay in effort. 

When he began his work on the volume, 
it is said that he could listen for no longer 
than half an hour at a time to the reading of 
the material he had spent years in gathering. 
There were, necessarily, many days when 
nothing at all could be done. But Parkman 
doggedly made notes with closed eyes upon 
an apparatus resembling the noctograph of 
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Prescott, except when the writing could be 
done directly upon white paper with a pen- 


cil. 


When these scrawls were later de- 


ciphered and read to him he mastered their 
import and dictated his narrative. 


an 


Robert Louis Stevenson is, of course, 


outstanding example of the will to win 


literary fame despite a delicate constitution 


and many years of actual ill health. 


But at 


least Stevenson had the good sense to treat 


hin 
physical energy as possible; 


he used up as little 
and he also 


iself as a sick man: 


had the good fortune to marry a woman 


who, like Jack London’s Charmian, 


made 


her husband’s art the supreme objective of 
her own life. 


Both Stevenson and London were pro- 


tected at every angle in their literary en- 


deavors; 


their wives saw to that. Ste- 


venson, particularly, lived in the rarefied at- 
mosphere of literature as few other men 
have, so that a great deal of the resistance 


of 


writing was eliminated. But with it all, 
L. S. was a giant of industry, doing the 


most of his work in bed, as did O. Henry 


and 


Joaquin Miller, although in Miller’s 


case the bed was from choice and not neces- 
sity. 

The reference to London reminds us how 
he realized that too much absorption in his 
work was bad for him. London took to 
stinting himself, so to speak, on 1,000 words 


a day. 


Jack was engrossed in his work to 


a profound degree and in his earlier days 
had formed the habit of sleeping in the 
midst of his books and his work and turn- 
ing again to his notes or his reading when 
he awoke. 


In his later years, however, he grew con- 


siderably more methodical, and his method 
was aided and abetted by his wife who 
jealously guarded his working hours. A 
look from her was London’s cue to escape 
from even his closest friends and hide him- 
self in a 16-foot den concealed in the Cali- 
fornia undergrowth, where he remained un- 
til luncheon. 

Mrs. London said that her husband never 
wrote more than 1,000 words a day, no mat- 


ter 


where he was—at home, on a railroad 


train, in camp, or at sea. This was because 
he feared the result of long and hard appli- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 





When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 
publishers: 

“Delta Justice”....... ptbueieeede ee Young’s Magasine 
. | er ear Breezy Stories 
“‘What’s Wrong With Aviation?”............ Collier's 
a | Dorrance & Co. 
TRE” GeuGurieeennenh aus wes Sawn 60m Action Stories 
ys Ue. Blade & Ledger 
nk RO eee ee Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde nase... sieessun ihe True Story 
gg. FB eee .. Young’s Magazine 
“The Revolt on the SE BE eonencases Action Stories 





Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a Jast resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision. 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, ‘submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 


306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











POET 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETRY 
Write for biographic data blanks to fill out 


112 Fourth Avenue 


We want to 
include you in 


DEAN & COMPANY, Publishers 
New York 











SHORT STORIES 


Careful analysis of plot and 
Unmarketable 


Criticized and revised. 
treatment. $1.00 per thousand words. 
manuscripts returned without charge. 


WASHINGTON REVISION BUREAU 
2629 17th St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 











CHECKS 
DO YOU WANT MORE? 


We specialize in the Short-Story—type, criticize, market. 
Any good story will sell. Send manuscript—examina- 
tion free. 


AUTHORS’ HELPER, Iron River, Wis. 








BEFORE YOU INVEST—INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe— Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money On Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Growing Organization And Get Dependable 
Information Betore Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free On Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 HI-LONG BLDG. COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 
ANSWER MANUAL 
By Harry V. Martin 
542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 

WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th S&t., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHY THE WRITER NEEDS 
FOR THE WRITER (Continued from page 80) : 
catit 
The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, bis 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner. - ; ee 5 : 3 ie ; s 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or raphy begins and ends with a visit to a risk 
“dry” scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the z : a SS ee at a 25 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims photo-studio where one’s picture is made DY side: 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- e ee eee ae as oe ad 
clude photographie travel articles, interesting bits of news and a long-haired artist in unkempt clothes and he v 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. : a om . “ +2 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- a large bow -tie protruding from a Soll d sens 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever ~ ar iy ee ee ' rare - se a . 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- collar. I his view ot photography IS unjust tion. 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are — . 4 a atin, He 1 > 
Seis, aumamaliae oF aanname to modern studio photographers and to pho- R 
There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- tography. No more should the art and the tione 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The . : ss 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- science of photography be put in the class the 1 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- i 4 ¢ i 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up of side-shows and catch-penny attractions all ¢ 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting. and in- b . ! ee 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- at amusement parks. It is not too much to spite 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why - z achi 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club. say that photography, in the hands of the ‘ 
in the school-library, and the industria] photographie laboratory ? é telli: 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 true pictorialist, has attained recognition as - 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. a branch of fine art as is attested by the a 











Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25 f 
who 
aaa many international salons and exhibitions of 
photography held in the leading cities of the eae 
PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE world. The best in motion-pictures is an- TH 
ieesiiteass: sain eitial other convincing evidence of the place held n 
° © bd : > ¢ 1 NT Pere stpde 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, by photography in education and enter: ase 
‘so tainment. 
It should be remembered that when we 22 E 
Put HUMOR in Your Writing speak of photography we include every ei 


Jack Pansy’s Course of Ten Lessons will make YOU 
witty; give you command of language, powers of : 
association and memorizing you never dreamed pos- every part of the use of a camera in the 7 
sible. Complete Course, $2.00. Sample Lesson, 25c. 


WILLIAM BECKER, Desk W, 


branch of the art and science. Basically 


life of the world is the same. It is merely 








3602 Park Heights Ave Baltimore, Md. a difference in type of equipment and meth- 

Ss | 0d of use; but it is all photography never- 
$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 theless. Hence, if a writer has a thorough . 

Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- grounding in fundamentals he is in a posi- 

ment. We revise, copyright. and market. Located in the heart of : S . * Fenn. 

Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. tion to Cmer any one of a number of tre 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. mendously interesting branches of photog- be 
; § 4 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


: raphy. All of these branches offer many 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calii. ? ? 


opportunities for literary work of a high C1 























order which can not fail to be of great value ” 
MANUSCRIPTS me oie : 
- to the writer. It is for him to catch the 
neatly and accurately typed. 50c per 1000 words with ee. 3 ? 
carbon copy. Poetry, lc per line. Literary research vision of it all and to let his heart respond. 
work solicited. As he progresses he will sense those deeper 
FLORENCE MOORE-COOMBS things which lead a man out of himself into 
169 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. a higher realm of service to his fellow man. up 
: é : ea 
Then, too, will come an understanding of ai 
Lear al nature—the birds, the flowers, the hills and : 
° oT 
oto the running brooks. fo 
be 
Make money taking a Prepare quickly =: Pe Slee Oe CR EA 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No e r ca 
lence necessary. New easy method. Nothing pny Tike ’ 
it. Send at once for free book, Opporixnities in Modern 
Photography and full particulars A 








> > >Ss ? 
oe oF PHOTOGRAPHY | aate W uat’s between you and succes 
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THE URGE TO WRITE 
(Continued from page 49) 
cation to a kind of work that often sapped 


his vitality. He was too wise to run the 
* risk of a fit of illness on this account. Be- 





Be ° ° 
Y sides, he was afraid he might become stale; 
nd he wanted to begin each day’s task with a 


ed sense of freshness and a feeling of inspira- 
Ist tion. 
0- Reviewing the history of the writers men- 


















he tioned, it is impossible not to conclude that 
5S the restless, dynamic urge which lies behind 
ns all creative work will triumph somehow in 
to spite of obstacles and handicaps. The 
™ achievements of the great masters furnish 
* telling examples of the power of enthusi- 
as 7 ° . . 
7” asm and should be an inspiration to those 
| ; who genuinely feel the urge to write. 
QO 
he hee 
n- THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
ld By Henry Albert Phillips 
BS This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
ya prolifie writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
gd assembling, filing. and using plot material. with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged with cross references. 
Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST_ 
ve 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 













ods — 


are included in the Mer- 
riam Webster, such as 
aerograph, broadtail, 
credit union, Bahaism, 
patrogenesis, etc. New 
names and places are 
listed such as Cather, 
Sandburg, Stalin, Lat. 
via, etc. 


Comeate improved and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Get The Best 
The “Supreme Authority” 
in courts, colleges, schools, and among Gov- 
ernment officials both Federal and State. 
452,000 entries including 408,000 vocabulary 
terms, 32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 
biographical entries. Over 6,000 illustra- 
tions, and 100 valuable tables. 
Send for Free, new, richly illustrated ceed 
containing sample poses | of the 
New International 
G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 














: THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


ii (James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors.) 


- Reading and criticism of manuscripts, advice regarding markets. Editing, revision, 


and preparation of manuscripts for publication. All manuscripts read and advised upon 


h with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
S Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 


Book manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 
All manuscripts upon which the personal criticism of the above is desired, should 


z be addressed to Franklin, Ohio, and not to The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati. 
The charges for Reading, full Letter of Text Books for Writers 
‘h Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, : 
* are as follows: 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts....... $2.50 
1,000 words or less............ $1.00 The Writer’s Book Da tataec este ile iss 1s onion 2.50 
le 1,000 to 2,000 words........... 1.60 Art of Inventing Characters........... 2.50 
|. 2,000 to 3,000 words........... 2.25 86 Dramatic Situations................ 1.50 
3,000 to 4,000 words........... 3.00 88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.. 1.20 
4,000 to 5,000 words........... 3.75 Modern Photoplay Writing............ 3.00 
0 Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and Plotting the Short Story peccrccscecese 1.00 
1 up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for Figurative Language.................. 1.50 
; each thousand words; ask for special rates Writing for the Trade Press........... 1.00 
i on longer manuscripts. Rhymes and Meters................... 75 
ct Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems The Way Into Print.................. .50 
of a total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 How to Write a Short Story.......... 65 
for one, two or three poems of a total The Manuscript Record............... 1.00 
between 50 and 100 lines. oe eee 25 


Typing, 50c a thousand words. With one 
carbon copy, 75c. 





Advice of Editors on Preparation of 
PE. hin ssieweessincecaseds ae 


Address, SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 5 Alex. Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 
















































BLESS YOURSELF 


You writers should have the key to sure 
side profits which keep the pot.boiling. Paul 
Glenn Holt makes from forty to eighty dol- 
lars a month from just one of his many 
trade magazines. The booklet: Hundred 
Best Markets for Your Photos, By Paul 
Glenn Holt, sent to you for 25c. Order today. 

R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Connecticut. 





STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is — suitable. 
developed and revised for submission udios and publishers. 
Location and quesgtional. facilities neoiee” our service most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis. Send 
for free booklet. Established 1917. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





AUTHORS 
SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
TO BE TYPEWRITTEN 
60c per 1000 words, poetry, 2c line 
with 1 carbon copy 
CENTRAL TYPEWRITING SERVICE 
414 CASWELL BLOCK, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





CRITICISM 


Reading and short criticism, 20c per 1000 words 

(minimum, $1.00). Manuscripts marketed if desired. 

Fourteen years’ experience as authors’ agent and author, 
H. L. HURSH 

P. O. Box B-1013, Harrisburg, Pa. 








WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages — Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume b: 
means of a special plan whereby the whole Englis 
_ age is arranged according to the rhyming 

ities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 

~ most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 

With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 

which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 

good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 

pected rhymes that will mean eo much to the suc- 
cess of your ideas. 

Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER'S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
23 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Obio. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.60 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


Automobile Journals 


Automotive South, 808 Broadway, Nashville 
Tenn. Ralph Perry, Editor. Issued monthly. “We 
desire nothing except retail automotive dealer 
stories. Queries should contain synopsis of idea 
to be worked out. Photographs are accepted with 
stories, and paid for at the rate of $1 each. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within thirty days, and 
payment is made on tenth of month following pub- 
lication, at the rate of one-half to one cent a 
word.” 


Motor Land, 150 Van Ness Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. D. V. Nicholson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested in articles generally covering the various 
phases of motoring; authoritative matter on new 
mechanical devices; western touring objectives; 
fiction and humor with a motoring angle; articles 
on trafic or highway matters; also materia! on 
camping and outdoor life.” 


Southwestern Automotive Journal, P. O. Box 
1092, Dallas, Texas. Bryan Snyder, Jr., Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. 
“Short articles showing how more money can be 
made in the retail automotive business—cars, tires, 
batteries, accessories, parts, etc., are wanted. Pho- 
tographs are accepted with manuscripts. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 
made on publication, at the rate of one-half cent 
a word, plus bonus.” 


Book Publishers 


Dorrance & Company, Inc., Book Publishers, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘We are always 
in the market for book-length manuscripts of all 
kinds. Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week, and payment is made on royalty basis.’ 


Business and Financial Journals 


The A. B. C. Magazine, Box 1010, Rockford, 
Ill. Editor, Roydon E. Tull. Issued montily; 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for clean action fiction, or that dealing with busi- 
ness problems without love interest. Articles on 
business or civic subjects illustrated by photo- 
graphs are wanted; also a few poems of the above 
type. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of $10 
to $50 for articles of 2000 to 5000 words in length.” 


The Bankers Service Bulletin, published by Rand 
McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. James L. Dilley, Associate Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We are always in the market for ar- 
ticles that pertain to bank systems, methods, and 
material of any nature that tells how banks can 
speed up routine work or reduce operating costs. 
At this time, we are in particular need of good 
stories concerning bank purchasing departments. 
It would be best to interview the purchasing agent 


(Continued on page 54) 
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A LESSON FROM INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 8) 


established writer has to fight harder to hold 
his place than the new writer does to gain 
a place. No one can long rest on his laurels. 
Fame is fleeting. A few weeks after the 
country was lauding Admiral Dewey people 
had forgotten him. Col. Lindbergh will re- 
main in the public eye only as long as he 
continues to do something new and startling 
in aviation. 

People soon tire of the old and seek the 
new. If the old heroes, if the well-known 
big names do not provide this, then new 
heroes, new names are sought. This is true 
in the textile industry, the motor vehicle 
industry, and other walks of life as well as 
in the field of writing. Stir the emotions of 
the people and their attention is attracted. 
As long as one can continue to stir their 
emotions he remains in the public light. 
When he fails the curtain is drawn and he 
finds himself in darkness. 







Test Your Story Writin 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a success- 
ful writer and not realize it. If you have 
the natural qualities of mind required, 
then by proper training under Dr. Burton you will 
be able to perfect your style and technique. de- 


ve . and produce Lb 

Dr. Burton ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 

nteresting Analysis Test, and 

ceive ap ——. critie’s frank opinion whether 
while to train for authorship. No obligation to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 

491 Laird Bullding. Minneapolis, Minn. 














ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 

Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manuscripts. 
If you want real editorial assistance, write for particulars. 
74 Irving Place, New York 














PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 











Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





Nothing helped. 


advanced course at once. 


342 Madison Avenue 


RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION 


HERE are many authors who occasionally sell a manuscript, but who are totally 

unable to tell why one story sold and another was rejected. When they find the 
help they need, their sales jump rapidly. Mr. Louis F. Fehr, a newspaper man and the 
author of the following letter, was such a writer. His letter may be of interest: 


Other writers working with me (Mr. Fehr’s sales are not included) sold, between 
January 3rd and February 3rd, to LIBERTY, BATTLE STORIES, COMPLETE 
STORIES, MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, YOUNG'S, and other magazines. 
You can find out more about my methods of helping authors by writing for “How 
I Work With Writers,” a booklet I will be glad to send upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 





At the completion of your elementary course, let me tell you that your instruction and 
textbook have brought me already about thirty times what they cost. I figure that I have sold 
fiction amounting to $1,800, which I should not have done but for your principles. 

My experience was that I was writing altogether too high a percentage of rejected material. 
Editors who were buying some of my stuff and rejecting more, and pleading with me to make my 
rejected stuff as good as the accepted, only confused me. I bought and worked over literally 
dozens of textbooks. I subscribed to and worked on a well advertised correspondence course. 






The results I obtained from using “Narrative Technique’ made me wish to take your 
elementary course, for, using its principles, I rewrote many stories which had been rejected and 
sold them. I found the course most helpful and inspiring. And I am going to take your 
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If you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre e accurately express your thoughts, write for 


a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 








ARE YOUR HANDS TIEDP 
Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 
My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts and poems neatly and accu- 
rately typed. Prompt and efficient service. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 
R. V. WARDE CO. 
160 San Carlos Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Manuscripts typed accurately and promptly by experi- 
enced operators. 75c per 1000 words; over 10,000, 
50c per 1000 words. One carbon copy free. Poetry, 
2c a line. Also general typing. Work proof read. 

PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


1418 Beechview Ave., 5777 Westminster PIl., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in ‘David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘Seventeen’’— 
Lightnin’ Jones in ‘“Lightnin’’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization. For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and thc means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
‘ variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work 


Price, $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 52) 


of a large bank and find out if he has any methods 
worked out whereby purchasing the bank’s supplies 
is handled in a more efficient manner. He may 
have some forms or filing system that will help 
Payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
cent a word.” 





Credit Monthly, 1 Park Avenue, New York. 
Editor, Rodnian Gilder. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We buy only occasional ar- 
ticles. Our subject is the relations of the whol 
sale and banking credit manager with the debtor 
merchant. Preferred length is between 1000 and 
1800 words. Manuscripts are reported on prompt 
ly, and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one and a half to two and a half cents a word.” 


Opportunity Magazine, 750 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. James R. Quirk, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
articles on direct selling; also photographs. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
to one and a half cents a word.” 





System, published by The A. W. Shaw C 
pany, 660 Cass Street, Chicago, Ill. “System is 
edited for the ‘how’ minded man of business; for 
men in all lines of business—manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers, bankers, insurance companies, pub- 
lic utilities, and so on. We need certain types of 
material which free lance writers can furnish. 
Many of the articles will be first person experience 
stories of tested expense-reducing, volume-build- 
ing, or profit-making ideas, plans, or methods 
While articles which have to do with all functions 
of business are used, those which have to do with 
activities within the article are particularly needed. 
There will be opportunity to use many short items 
telling briefly of short cuts that saved time, dollars, 
or effort, or that built sales volume. There also 
will be one business fiction article each month, 
telling a story which interestingly brings out some 
plan of general application. Photographs to illus- 
trate material or items, or photographs of the same 
sort for separate use in picture features are needed. 
Many of the important articles will be less than 
2000 words in length, although some articles 3000 
words long can be used. The short-cut items 
should be told as briefly as possible—between 100 
and 200 words is a good length. Articles requir- 
ing no rewriting will be paid for at about two 
cents a word. System is a new publication, the 
first issue of which will appear in June.” 





Confession Stories 
True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Eleanor Minné. Issued monthly; 
2ic acopy; $2.50 a year. “We use only first per- 
son stories of the confession type. Manuscripts 
are paid for on acceptance, at the rate of two 
cents a word.” 


Drug and Related Trades Journals 
Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Donald S. Cowling, Editor. Issued month- 
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lections were to be made, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 39) 


culled from the total of one hun- 


asking them to 


The plays 
Broad- 


e of dramas now being presented. A 


They 
“Saturday's Children,” 


“Broadway,” 


“Chicago,” “The Constant Wife,” “The | 
Road to Rome,” “The Play's the Thing,” | 
“The Captive,” “The Silver Cord,” “The | 
cond Man,” and “In Abraham’s Bosom.” | 
The book will be of vast help in maintain- | 
ing a history of the American theatre, its | 
achievements and its failures. 


Mantle. 
pany. 
i ° | 


1926-1927.” Burns | 


Mead & Com- | 


“The Best 
New 


Plays of 
York: Dodd, 
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TYPEWRITERS: 


All Makes-lowest prices 
Big Catalog FREE 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 


Typewriter Headguarte: 
654.W. Randolph St. 0 Dept. 1234, Chicago 











PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Available markets and honest, constructive 
criticism at reasonable rates. I have helped 


others, I can help you. Circulars upon 
request. 

ADELE S. BAILEY 
Box 186 Zanesville, Ohio 


















WHAT EVERY WRITER NEEDS 
A set of instructions on marketing MSS. of 
any kind, also songs, at $1. Expert typing 
and revising; send MSS. for estimates. 
Cc. SCHILDHOUSE, WD 


8330 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 
individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 














































-JACLAND MARMUR 











JACLAND MARMUR 
work, is handled by 


August Lenniger, of 
New York, 


he is glad to recommend his services to other 


I feel that every writer who can appreciate quality will be pleased with 
but there will be more of them; 


Mr. Marmur’s book. It is a first book, 
and they will live. 


To those writers who wish to 


agent who will take an interest in their work, 


particulars upon request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Authors’ Agent 
155 East 42nd Street 


Mr. Marmur 
that the placing of this, his first book, as well as all his 


in a most satisfactory and professional manner; and 


avail themselves of the services of an 





Who has contributed to 


Adventure, Short Stories, Sea Stories 


in America, 
and to 


Best Story Magazine and ‘‘The Blue Peter’’ 


in England, 


Takes pleasure in announcing the publication of his book, 


“ECOLA!” 


Under the auspices of Doubleday, 
of Garden City, 


Doran & Co., 
New York. 

wishes the writing fraternity to know 
155 East 42nd Street, 


writers. 


I shall be glad to send 





New York, N. Y. 
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—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’ S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


jy. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 








NON-FICTION WRITERS 
This service increases sales and reduces rejections. In- 
telligent revision, criticism, marketing, collaboration. 
If you sell or wish to sell to newspapers, trade jour- 
nals, general magazines, etc., we can help you. 
NON-FICTION LITERARY SERVICE 
872 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, New York 











TYPING SERVICE 


Prompt, efficient work. Elite type. Fifty 
cents per thousand words. Carbon copy free. 
G. L. BEECHING 
303 Hansford St., San Antonio, Tex. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW 


what other writers think of your work? 
Ask us about it. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 170, Montgomery, Ala. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat work guaranteed by expert typist. Car- 
bon copy furnished. 50c per thousand words. 


LOUISE M. IRWIN 
7100 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


Manuscripts, plays, scenarios and poems correctly typed 
and prepared for publication. Accurate, quick and 
reliable service. Price right. 
(THE LETTER SHOP) 

M. Catherine Merrill 


1502 South State St., Belvidere, Ill. 











Where and How to Sell Manuscripts 
By Wm. B. McCourtie 


Lists over 6000 markets for all kinds of manuscripts, with full 
topical and alphabetical indices. Also chapters on preparation of 
Manuscripts, Copyright Law and Author’s Rights. 


Cloth, 495 pages; $3.50, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 54) 


ly; $2. 00 a year. “The circulation of our maga- 
zine is among toilet goods buyers in department 
stores, drug stores and other venders of beau ity 
aids. We are always interested in articles which 
will appeal to this clientele, but we attempt to 
avoid any suggestion of telling these people how 
to run their business. We are more interested in 
queer quirks and stories of interest behind the 
manufacture or sale of any of the items which 
enter into the stock of these departments, and 
if a few business building hints can be incorporated 
into such articles, we are that much more grateful 
to receive them. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made around the fif- 
teenth of month following -publication, at the reg- 
ular rate of one cent a word. Photographs will 
be favorably received and paid for if used.” 





Wholesale Druggist, Drug Topics, Drug Trade 
News, 291 Broadway, New York. Editor, Jer rry 
McQuade. “We use fact and figure articles alx ut 
real concerns, no generalities. Articles must give 
names and addresses, and must be constructive and 
concrete. Inspirational material or ‘pep’ talks not 
wanted. We would like some verse telling a busi- 
ness story, and some business photographs illus- 
trating articles. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in ten days, and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 





Dry Goods and Textile Trades Journals 


American Dyestuff Reporter, 90 William Street, 
New York City. L. A. Olney, Editor. “High- 
grade technical articles on dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing of all textile fabrics are wanted. Also 
articles of a scientific nature on textile ay 
and dyestuffs, articles on technical research in gi: 
eral, on chemical education, chemistry in industry 
etc. Articles should contain between 1000 to 1000 
words, general articles between 500 to 1000 words. 
Photographs are accepted as illustrations for tech- 
nical articles. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made on publication, 
rate depending on value of material.” 





Economical 

The Tariff Review, 25 West 43rd St., New York 
City. Gordon P. Gleason, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We consistently 
advocate a protective tariff. We have a news de- 
partment dealing with tariff developments the world 
over, and run leading articles on tariff, economic 
and debt subjects with a tariff slant. We are al- 
ways on the market for tariff articles showing how 
the tariff aids a specific industry, benefits labor, 
the relation between the tariff and the farmer, 
tariff history, etc. Photographs are accepted— 
unique industrial shots, agricultural views, etc., also 
cartoons with a tariff “re Payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of $25 to $100 an article.” 





Electric 
The Battery Man, Terre Haute, Ind. M. I. 
Denny, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “Technical or merchandising ar- 
ticles of interest to the Automotive Storage Bat- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 53) 


“Life’s Sunshine” 


[he simplicity and tersness of his lan- 
guage, and the amazing depth of humaness 
make the reading of George H. Bruce’s 
book, “Life’s Sunshine,” not only easy, but 
very delightful. 

Judge Bruce is a man of broad learning, 
and a traveled, talented lawyer, who from 
youth has kept an esthetic sense of value 
balanced by the practical forsight and 
knowledge of a legal mind. Besides contri- 
buting to magazines and scientific journals, 
he has written “Humors of the Law,” 
“Some Great Men,” “Lawyers, Doctors, 
and Preachers,’ and “Human Nature 
Stories.” He is much admired for the ex- 
cellence and thoroughness of all his works. 

His writing in “Life’s Sunshine” has that 
very human touch that makes one recognize 
a situation at once. He tells a thing as you 
would like to tell it yourself. The author, 
one finds, never tries to talk over the read- 
er’s head, but he sits down in a companion- 
able way and talks to one, in one’s own 
language. 

Life’s Sunshine” is a collection selected 
from his extensive writings, although it is 
by no means complete. It is an effort, let 
it be explained, to include some of each 
type of Judge Bruce’s works in one volume ; 
a one-act comedy, humorous stories, philo- 
sophy, essays, sonnets, songs, serious poems 
and love poems. 

One is sure to find something enjoyable 

1 ““Life’s Sunshine,” whether a discussion 
of the only remedy for divorce, a person- 
ally conducted tour of the subway, a poem 
on fame, or a light love song. This book is 
sure to add laurels to Judge Bruce’s crown 
of literary progress. 


“Life’s Sunshine.” By George H. Bruce. 






COUNT TOLSTOY 


Intcrnationally Famed 
| Authority Offers Outstanding 


U ‘OPPORTUNITY FOR WRITERS 


NEVER BEFORE have aspiring writers 
been offered such a valuable service as now 
presented by the son of the famous Russian 
author, and himself a noted literary author- 
ity. Count Tolstoy will read your manu- 
script, give you constructive criticism, and 
advice concerning its proper preparation and 
presentation to producers and editors. 

If scenario send in synopsis form of 3,000 
words or less. If short story, send manu- 
script as completed. All stories should be 
typewritten. If your script or story has 
marketable merit, Count Tolstoy will aid 
you in selling it. 

Count Tolstoy is thoroughly 
versed in technical phases of 
current photoplay construction. 
He has just completed literary 
supervision of ‘‘Resurrection,” 
an outstanding picture of past 
year. Healsohas wideacquaint- 
ance with short story market. 


For nee reading, criticism and 
advisory service, fee is $5.00 for each 
manuscript. Mail your script with re- 
mittance to Count Ilya Tolstoy, 
Box 4, Tec-Art Studios, 5360 Mel- 
rose, Hollywood, Calif. 

i RN eS: aR Ra RRR RR Ca 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 


225 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
We place high grade manuscripts of all 
kinds and photographs of general interest. 
(Volumes of poetry wanted) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
Gladys Wilmot Graham, Director 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative. 
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MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


Your story or photoplay typed by us will be accept- 
able to the editor. Minor corrections, no charge. 
50c per 1000 words. 


M. C. HASTIE 


1516 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











QUALITY TYPING 


Manuscripts, 75c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c a line. 
Important letters, 25c each. Work neatly and cor- 
rectly done with quick service. Free—hints, queries, 
carbon copy, minor corfections. 


H. E. FOREMAN 
768 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














= 50. New York: Avondale Press. 
STORIES SUITABLE FOR FREE 
YOUR $ $ THE SCREEN BOOKLET 
” being ay mg as age on One ne FOR THE 
PLAY eae amtaieaalt cnbaamites a Mos: Fon ASKING 
PLOT particulars without obligation. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. ede ye le 






























































WRITERS: THIS EDITOR 
CAN HELP YOU, TOO 


A short manuscript I recently edited sold 
for $300—-the author’s first offering and first 
sale. Can YOU turn out the stuff editors 
want, in the form they will accept? I am 
an editor of 15 years’ experience and will 
tell you. My services are available for a 
few hours daily as counsellor, critic and ad- 
visor toa limited number of aspiring writers. 
I accept only what I can handle personally. 
Rates modest. I’ll be glad to send details 
on request. 

W. S. KIRKPATRICK 
Box 1738, Atlanta, Ga. 
“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SALES.” 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Prompt and efficient service at very reason- 
able rates. Psychological subjects a 
specialty. 

L. DETTMAR MANGOLD, 
1640 Philomena Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS 
carefully typed for publication; also novelettes, novels, poetry, 
songs, photoplays, magazine and newspaper articles. Manuscripts 
read, criticized, revised; also sales service. Write for particulars 

LESLIE CLEMENS 
Authors’ Agent 
Waterloo, Ont., 


64 John St., East, Canada 






















































The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Jack London once read the first edition of this 
book and said of it, “It is an excellent thing, excel- 
lently done.” It is excellent because it is different; 
it does not cover ground that other writers have 
covered, but contains an immense amount of practical 
material, all of it unique. Here are just a few of the 
chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot ; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, 1.50, Postpaid 


(USE THE COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50, for which send 


me copy of “The Plot of the Short Story,” by Henry 
Albert Phillips. 
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uscripts are reported on within two months, 
payment is made on publication.” 


Greeting Cards 


The Boston Line, 1010 
Boston, Mass. “We are publishers of Greetin 
Cards and are always in the market for two-li 
four-line and eight-line verses for Christmas, New 
Year, Easter, Birthday, Sympathy, 
cence Cards. 
ance, at the rate of 25c anil line and up.’ 

The A. M. Davis Company, 530 Atlantic Avenue 
Pg Mi iss., is always in the market for 
usually good verses appropriate for Christma 
New Years, Valentine, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Birthdays, Weddings, Engagements, Anniver- 
saries, Showers, Graduations, Mother Day, Sym- 
pathy, Illness, Friendship and all other occasion 
for which friendly messages are appropriate 
They usually pay from two to five dollars ea 
according to the value of the verses to them. 


uv 


iSstihies 


Antiques, 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Edi 
tor, Homer Eaton Kayes. Issued monthly; < 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are concerned 
with specific discussions, authoritatively writt 
which offer new information on some aspect of 
collecting. Photographs are accepted with 
ticles. We pay on publication, at the rate of $10 
a thousand words.” 


Humor Publications 
Magazine, 912 Preside 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has suspended publicati 
for an indefinite period. Whether or not it 
resume publication is prob lematical. 

College Life, 56 W. 45th St.. New York Cit 
N. L. Pines, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a cop 
$2.50 a year. “We publish fast moving flapp 
fiction with collegiate background preferable. Ph 
tographs are wanted; also humorous poetry. Mai 
uscripts are paid for on acceptance, at the rate o! 
one cent a word.” 


Cartoons and Movies 





Avenue, New York Cits 
Editor, Curtis Mitchell. Issued semi-monthly; 2 
a copy; $4.00 a year. ‘We are in the market fo: 
jokes and quips of the snappy, collegiate, semi 
sexy variety. No esoteric humor—sophisticatic 
only of the superficial sort. Slapstick and bu 
lesque is preferred to subtlety. We can use text 
up to 300 words, as uproariously funny as pos 
sible. We can also use short poems, up to 16 


Film Fun, 97 Fifth 





lines, with a snappy ending. Manuscripts are paid 
for on acceptance, at the rate of $1.50 to $3.00 for 
jokes and quips, three cents a word for text, an 
50c a line for verse.’ 

Judge, 627 West 43rd St., New York City. “We 
are in the market for short jokes, epigrams, short 
verses, paragraphs, and humorous articles or stories 


tery and Electrical Service Shops are w anted. Man- 
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and Convales- 
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not over 300 words long. Prices range from $3 
to $5 apiece for short jokes and paragraphs, and 
five to six cents a word for the longer material. 
We are also in the market for humorous drawings 
of all kinds and in any medium, but preferably pen 
and ink. Drawings should always be mailed flat 
and return postage enclosed. Prices range from 
$10 to $75, according to the size of reproduction. 
We can use cartoon and humorous ideas, and from 
$5 to $15 will be paid for each idea accepted.” 


Juvenile Publications 


Every Child's Blidg., 


Issued 


Magazine, 416 Arthur 
Omaha, Neb. Editor i Sorensen. 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can 
use a few good stories for boys—not over 2000 
words in length. They must be of highest stand- 
ard. Illustrated travel stories of less than 1500 
words will also be considered. Manuscripts are 
reported on within six weeks, and payment is made 
on publication, rate depending on type of manu- 
script.” 

Treasure Chest, 1402 De Young Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif., is not interested in manuscripts 
of any kind at the present time. 


Literary Periodicals 
lack Mask, 578 Madison Avenue, 


York 


New 





City. Editor, Joseph 'T. Shaw. Issued monthly; 
20e a copy ; $2.00 a year. “We desire detective 
fiction of a new type, avoiding the old formula 


plausible stories of action, 
with plot and character interest, without the grue- 
the unnatural or supernatural. Some West- 
Border and adventure yarns are also wanted.” 


sort; swift moving, 


some, 


erns, 


he Dial, 152 West 13th Street, New York City. 
\cting Editor, Marianne Moore. Issued monthly; 
ic a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use manuscripts 
of high literary excellence—short stories, general 
articles and poetry. We set no length limit. Man- 
scripts are reported on within two to three weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
two cents a word for prose, and $20 a page for 
poetry.” 











Frontier Stories Doran & Co., Gar- 
den City, L. I, N. Y. Editor, H. E. Maule; As- 
sociate Editor, A. H. Bittner. Issued monthly; 

“We are in the market 


+, Doubleday, 


20¢ a copy; $2.00 a year. 

ior short stories, novelettes and novels, with plenty 
of plot, heavy on action, outdoor setting, mascu- 
line appeal, laid on any of the modern world’s 
frontiers. We particularly want western and north- 
ern short stories—4000 to 7000 words. Manu- 


ripts are reported on promptly, and payment is 


made on acceptance.” 





Bldg., Independence 
Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. H. Kofoed, Edi- 
25c a copy. “We publish 

tion up to 2500 words—gay, light-hearted, sex 
terest, Parisian background preferred, though 

t a necessity; stories of the boulevards, studios, 
theatres, Bohemian, Apache life, etc. We also 
use jokes, paragraphs, etc. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a month, and payment is made at 
the rate of one-half cent a word for articles; 1c 


(Continued on page 62) 


Paris Nights, 931 Drexel 
Square, 
r. Issued monthly; 










RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, 
Typewritten Manuscript, With Us, Unless We Sell 
It For You. Compare Our Plan With All Others. 
Ask For Your Copy of Selling Your Story.” 








THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 


Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mgr. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
SATISFACTION 
I will criticize 


Fix that story—give it a chance. 
GUARANTEED—or money refunded. 
any story up to 5,000 words for $3.00. 


LULA GUEROLD, 
Diamond §prings, 





California 











Manuscript Brokers Literary Critics 


WORTH ann WORTH 
CHICAGO 
Terms on Request. Expert Assistance 
Box 154, Highland Park, IIl. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Should be prepared neatly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. I specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 











AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 
JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing copy 
and correcting proofs, with every needed suggestion on the sub- 
mitting of manuscripts for publication ‘ 
Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITERS 


Any manuscript typed for 50c per thousand words, 
< editorial requirements, by one who knows the game. 
Carbon copy, corrections made. Markets suggested, 
helpful hints free. Quick service if you live west of 
the Rockies. ; 


L. M. HOWELL 
Emmett, Idaho 





Box 441, 













































































































2} YOU NEED THIS! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 
uicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
Testhand invented by writer. Quickly 
00 







learned; immediately useful. 
complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 


<a Lormatl Gideonbof 3s ert 








PAR VALUE SERVICE 


Reading a including criticism, 25 cents per 1000 
words. ARKETING: 15% after sale; minimum 
ce $3.00. I defray submission charges. 


Additional ee Typing, 60c per 1000 words; 
with revision, $1.2 
McCRAY, chuuaians BROKER 
97 N. Washington St., Tiffin, Ohio 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P, O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








THE SHADOWSTAGE GUILD 
Suite 1, 
6719 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


An organization of trained free lance screen writers. 
Membership by invitation. 


(Interview by appointment only) 


Inquiries acknowledged, information gladly given. 














+ 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


A monthly magazine for writers of 
short stories, poems, popular songs, 
etc., and for all literary folk. The most 


popular and helpful writer’s journal 
published. 
WRITER’S DIGEST lists the fore- 


most authors in the country among its 
contributors. Their inspiring messages, 
the helpful “how to” series, articles 
covering every phase of writing for 
profit, how and where to sell every kind 
of manuscript, the monthly markets of 
the needs of publications—all this goes 
into making WRITER’S DIGEST indis- 
pensable to every amateur and profes- 
sional writer. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
20c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
Canada and Foreign Countries, 
2.50 a year. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find $2.00 (Check, Money Order or 





Currency). Send me WRITER’S DIGEST for 
an entire year, one big issue every month. 
SNEED ih ascvis.bia ied 6-4 6's FM eleie gle SA ede vais wikww hb -579%6 
BOD adtwsccsPAccawsdivedyeweeweKr ees scenees 
MM che hci arcadia vara acne State 











Writer's Digest 


WHAT IS DRAMAP 
(Continued from page 21) 


us thrill and laugh and suffer with the play- 
ers.” 


Now for a few practical hints. Jn medias 
res is a good rule to follow when you start 
the yarn. Most good dramatic stories be- 
gin at, or near, a high point of dramatic in- 
terest. They don’t begin with a few para- 
graphs or pages of trivialities that lead to 
nothing and have no significant bearing on 
the plot or theme. Yet this is the case with 
nine out of ten of the unpublished and un- 
produced stories. It is akin to the “warm- 
ing up” of the ball-player. But the ball- 
player does his “warming up” before the 
game starts, and the inexperienced writer— 
unhappy wretch—does it afterwards. 

Judgment is the all-important quality 
needed by the writer in the selection and de- 
velopment of the material which will give 
him his dramatic effect. Imagination isn’t 
enough. An ill-disciplined imagination, un- 
controlled by good taste and good judgment, 
is worse than none. And it is not only the 
material that has to be judged, it is one’s 
self and one’s talent and working powers 
Horace knew this. He pointed out that 
writers should match their subject to their 
strength : 

“And often try what weight they can support 

And what their shoulders are too weak to bear. 

After a serious and judicious choice, 

Method and eloquence will never fail.” 

Above all, don’t shoot off all your arrows 
at the start, and have nothing left in the 
quiver. I read a story the other day that 
opened with a tremendously dramatic situ- 
ation—in fact, it opened with the climax 
and told the tale backwards. After that 
initial situation, it had nothing—absolutely 
nothing. This is an extreme case, but the 
story which opens well and gradually peters 
out is common. Always keep a punch in 
reserve. A pugilist never wins a fight un- 
less he does that. 

The impressive and convincing dramatic 
effect is usually won by means of strong 
simplicity in plot and theme. Nearly all of 
the great stories are very simple and free 
from complications. Complication isn’t 





plot. That’s the mistake too many writers 
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make. They wonder why some of their 
stories sell, and others, which seem to them 
to have more ingenious plots, are rejected. 
If they consider the matter dispassionately, 
they will probably find that the apparently 
ingenious stories are complicated yarns, 
hard for the average careless reader or 
movie fan to follow. All editors complain 
that 2 very large proportion of the stories 
submitted to them have far too much com- 
plication in the plot and far too little de- 
velopment of it. Frequently, too, sub-plot 
and parallel action add their horrors. The 
strong but simple story, whose plot and 
theme can be stated in three or four terse 
sentences, stands the best chance. But the 
writer must, of course, make sure that it 
is strong as well as simple. 





WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 36) 


just what they wanted to do, or just what 
they wanted to be, and then went straight 
toward that goal and never stopped until 
they realized their desires. “Overtime” was 
unknown to them, and they also worked 
undertime, and against time, and day after 
day, without ceasing. They knew where they 
were going and did not stop in that going 
because they found hard work between them 
and their goal. That is why they succeeded. 





ENTHUSIASM 

HENEVER your work begins to get 
monotonous, pump yourself full of 
enthusiasm and away you will go, forget- 
ting all about how tiresome that particular 
task is. It is too bad that there is not some 
method by which enthusiasm can be bought 
as one buys other necessities of life. Al- 
most every writer needs it at times, and 
some need it all the time. Since there are 
no facilities for buying it, try to fix some 
place in your mind where you can go and 
fill yourself with enthusiasm—that “of- 
course-I-love-to-do-it” attitude and force 
that takes the humdrum of labor out of work 
and makes it into a work of life and pleas- 
ure. It helps to make life happy for you 

and all who have to meet or live with you. 









TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. rite for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 














THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


So did a story we typed catch the editorial eye, bringing quther 
$540. Our rate 10c per typewritten page, prose or poetry 
carbon copy; , oer errors corrected, two markets suggested. io% 
discount on “—_- Teese send postage. If honest, constructive 
CRITICISM is desired, add 25¢ per 1,000 words prose. 2c line 
etry, to above peice. Criticism without typing. double this rate. 


clephions 6—6095 
THE TYPERIE 


702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 














YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
correctly, neatly. Fifty cents per thousand words with carbon 
copy, return postage paid. Money promptly refunded if not satis- 
fied. Samples of my work free. One trial will convince you. 

Address WM. H. HOPPER 
Hopper, Arkansas 














AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately to meet editorial require- 
ments. Errors in spelling and other minor corrections made. Carbon 
copy, high grade paper used, extra first and last page. if desired. 
Fifty cents per thousand words. Poems, two cents per line. Mail 
manuscripts and remittance to 


~ ELLSWORTH L. WARD 
1212 E. 9th St., 


Eddystone, Pa. 

















thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 


These are the hardest 


g Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
} 

|| a master of “surprise?” 

i] 


of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 


\ CAN BE LEARNED—by studying 


\3 “The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of al) 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. “very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




































HOW TO INTERVIEW A 
CELEBRITY 


(Continued from page 26) 


can not pick up a newspaper or magazine 
that hasn’t the low-down on some well- 
known (locally, nationally or universally ) 
personality. No list of books is complete 
without its items of Biography. 

Just as the “dramatic” is always desirable 
and always saleable in nearly all forms of 
written material, for the same reason it is 
acceptable in Personality matter. A sub- 
ject may be interesting because of himself, 
but he can always be made many more times 
interesting if he himself and what he says 
can be keyed with drama. Nor is this so 
difficult. Pitch right in, with your ques- 
tions, to his “early struggles.” It never 
fails to bring out the dramatic. People like 
to tell it; others like to hear it. 

My method of transcribing an interview 
is usually that of writing down in long-hand 
each word exactly as it is spoken. (Heaven 
bless you if you can write short-hand!) 
Then there can be no serious errorsgof what 
you thought a subject had said. Some of 
the Great have insisted on hearing me read 
my notes then and there. Many have asked 
a guarantee that they should be allowed to 
correct the interview before it was printed. 
In this manner I obtained one of the gems 
of my autograph collection—a two-page in- 
terview almost entirely re-written by hand 
by the precise Mr. Galsworthy. 

I would suggest also that you always ask 
for photographs. as they will be needed 
nine cases out of ten when the story appears. 
And appear it will, if you have the inside 
personality sketch of one of the great ones 
of the earth and just keep your weather 
eye open. 

I wrote a sketch for Success Magazine; 
Success failed and the story—-of Joseph 
Hergesheimer—was taken by Personality 
Magazine. Here is a magazine fulfilling 
the needs of the hour for personalities. 
American Magazine is another personality 
magazine. How did he do it? Tell them 
from his own lips how a man succeeded and 
you can sell the story somewhere. I took 
up interviewing as a side line. I found it 
to be a gold mine. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


a line for verse; 
graphs.” 


50c for jokes; and 35c for para- 





Top-Notch Magazine, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New 


York City. George Briggs Jenkins, Editor. Is- 
sued semi-monthly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. 


“Interesting, dramatic stories of Americans, based 
on present day problems and situations are wanted, 
Also adventure, sport, detective, mystery stories 
and combinations thereof, are used. Writers who 
plan, to contribute to Top-Notch are requested to 
read several issues of the magazine, so that en- 
tirely unsuitable material will not be submitted, 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
cent a word and up.” 





New 


Travel, 7 West 16th St., York City. Co- 
burn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 4%c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “We need articles on travel, 


1 


in any part of the world, with plenty of liuman 
interest. They must be illustrated with effective 
photographs. Articles describing just the scenery 
of the trip itself are not used. We want articles 
that tell about the peoplé of the different countries, 
their customs, traditions, work, etc. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of one cent 
a word and a dollar apiece for photographs 





True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, John Shuttleworth. — Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We pub- 
lish fact stories of crime that have suspense, mys- 
tery and a strong detective angle, preferably with 
photographs of the principals involved.” 





Military and Marine Journals 
The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Washi gton, 
D. C. Carl Gardner, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Humorous stories, 
war stories, adventure and weird stories are necded. 
Manuscripts are reported on two weeks after re- 
ceipt, and payment is made on acceptance.” 





U. S. Navy Magazine, 559 Spreckles Theatre 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. Frederick Fish, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
desire material relating to the U. S. Navy and its 
personnel. Short stories, articles, poems, jokes, 
yarns, cartoons, photographs, historical material, 
old navy material, etc., are wanted. Owing to the 
nature of the material required, we believe that 
only writers who have had actual naval service 
are competent to furnish the type of material we 
require. Manuscripts are reported on within thirty 
days, and payment is made on publication, rate 
depending on value of material.” 


Occultism 

Rays from the Rose Cross, 
ship, Oceanside, California. Editor, Mrs. Max 
Heindel. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use non-fiction and fiction dealing with 
mystical and occult subjects, or scientific, religious 
and practical articles which are to some extent co- 
related with authorized occult authorities. The 


Rosicrucian Fellow- 
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only exceptions to this rule are the occasional 
manuscripts which contain much practical value in 
pointing out_ways to follow the Christ life, whether 
or not this Christ-idea is definitely stated. We do 
not accept articles on crystal gazing, fortune-tell- 
ing, mediumship, or any other form of negative 
clairvoyance. Manuscripts are reported on three 
months after they are received, and a year’s sub- 
scription is paid for every manuscript accepted.” 


Religious Publications 


The Waifs’ Messenger, 1140 West Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Father Quille. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a year. “We can use sketches and 
short stories of not over 850 words in length. We 
conduct five institutions in Chicago for neglected 
homeless boys and girls, and our magazine is a 
printed envoy of our work. We are Catholic but 
our work is largely non-sectarian. We help the 
homeless boy or girl without regard to creed or 
nationality. We receive no aid from church or 
state, and must finance ourselves through our trade 
schools and other endeavors. Articles and sketches 
should be centered around the struggles of boys 
and girls, preferably without home ties, fourteen 
years and older. Manuscripts, written in simple 
language, of compelling interest, and with a jour- 
neyman literary smack, are preferred but not ar- 
bitrarily required. Payment is made upon ac- 
ceptance, at a minimum rate of one cent a word. 
A copy of our magazine will be mailed free upon 
application.” 


Women’s and Household Publications 


Modern Homemaking, Augusta, Maine. M. G. 
L. Bailey, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
2ic a year. “Stories for general family reading, 
of from 3000 to 6000 words are used. Also a 
few short poems.” 


Unclassified 
_ The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, has discontinued the handling of 
plays of all kinds. They are specializing in the 
selling of fiction and general articles. 


The Kingston Mirror, Kingston-in-the-Ozarks of 
Arkansas. Issued weekly; $1.50 a year. “The 
Mirror is the organ of ‘The Kingsplan’, a national 
country life service located at Kingston. We ac- 
cept manuscripts that deal with unique situations 
in country life.” 

LaBelle Magazine, P. O. Box 592, St. Paul, 
Minn., has discontinued publication until they are 
settled in their new location. Will resume pub- 
lication probably about June, 1928. 


Kingston-in-the-Ozarks of Arkan- 
sas. Editor, Otto Ernest Rayburn. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the 
market for short stories, verse, descriptive ar- 
ticles, etc., that picture the various phases of life 
in the Ozark country of Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. Ozark Life is known as ‘The Maga- 
tine with a Conscience’ and is especially partial to 
articles and stories with a conservational back- 
ground. We now pay for some material and use 
numerous manuscripts in exchange for subscrip- 
tions.”” 


Ozark Life, 
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Dress Up Your 
Manuscripts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 





now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 


envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self- address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


BD TIRE his 66 6c csiciceincctvismes $1.00 
PE SI ois car eon ascawesespens 1.75 
500 Envelopes.... 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


eee ee eae ee ae eee oe 


WRITERS DIGEST, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


aipmetnww ae sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc,, at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 
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Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, good-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, described below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery eine compel 

reading. editor is 
only bomen, after all, 
and the tense situations. 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 


The Technique his own, deductive Dow 


of the Te Sanco 
good, the idea clever. 
MYSTERY STORY | ist baci ins 


going to be forthcoming. 







Some Subjects 
This Book 
Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 
ng ries: Ghost 
age a 8to- 
r ae Detee- 
tive’s Work: uction 
Used in ad. Life: 
the Real Sherlock Holmes; Clues; the Murder Theme: the 
Robbe ae og the Mysterious Disappearance: the Victim: 
the Criminal; the Suspects; Plot; Suspense, etc. 
Handsome patho -colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages: price, postpaid, $2. 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


succeed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells =. You con 
do it if ~~ follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t wait—send the coupon today. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. Ohio. 

I enclose $2 (M. 0., currency or check) for which please 
send me copy of ‘‘The Technique of the Mystery Story,”’ by 
Carolyn Wells. 














TYPIST 
Wants manuscripts to copy. 
Work guaranteed. 
M, C. ROBERTSON 


498 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











MANUSCRIPTS, POEMS AND PLAYS 
TYPED 


Prompt and Efficient Service; Reasonable 


Rates. For full information address: 
FLORIDA MANUSERIPT SERVICE 
BUREAU 


930 Kuhl Ave., Orlando, Florida ; 











oa 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 @ year 

Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 
































THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 

By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 














Are News Writers Born’? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast. 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence” published by WRITER'S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre 
spondence a Prom- spondence. 
ising Field. 7 ow to handle “Copy.” 
2. What News Is. 8. General Instructions. 
8. News Sources, 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
4. How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
the Story. spondence. 
6. How to. Get the 11. Correspondence as a 
Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The om gpa price of the “Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 

will be included with every order for one of $5 
thesecourses. Both of these big values for only vy 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Dept. D 100, 
22 £. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

fae $5. 00 (Check, Money Order, Curre to this coupon 
and tall ‘today the Ideal Course in News Writing ae 
Correspondence’ will be mailed immediately and as big iss 
of WEITER'S DIGEST will be sent every mouth. 

















































































Is Your Library Complete? 


COLLEGE HUME 
{i eenak: GREE E 





ALL THESE 
THIS BOOK 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words. 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages. 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations. 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults. 
Height and Weight of Children. 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems. 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 











Every Writer Needs This 
Master Dictionary and 


Handbook of Knowledge 


Not only a complete, concise dictionary of 60,000 
words, but a reference book, full of valuable in 
formation that you will want to consult every day. 


Up-To-Date 


Try to find hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, bootlegger, 
fivver, in an ordinary dic- 


tionary. These and many 9 
others are in \Webster’s Webster x 





plementary vocabularies 
and glossaries of Radio and and OFFICE 
Gestation, ci, tly Os Dictionary 


College, Home and Office 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
114”x2” in size, but contains 


Dictionary. Contains sup- COLLEGE HOME 
b 
Automobile Terms, Forei 


1,200 pages of useful informa- 
tion. And it is yours, in dura- 


ble, leather-style cover, tor ONI Y 


only 98 cents! 


You cannot afford to let a 
single trifling, but careless 
error, put your work in a bad 
light. Have the right word, 
the right meaning, facts, at 
your elbow. Get this won- 
derful bargain at once. Send 


no money, just send the cou- 
C. O. D. 


pon below and your dictionary 
Plus Postage 





will be mailed at once. When 
it is delivered, pay the post- 
man only 98 cents plus a few 
cents postage. If not more 
than satisfied, return the book within 5 days and your 
money will be refunded. 


Mail Coupon NOW! 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
Dept. NC, 22 E. 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Webster’s ( 
and Office Dictionary, for which t j 


plus a few cents postage. 
Name ... 


Address ..... 


City. 





























NOW YOU CAN LEARN THE SECRET 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 
FOR eins Y ious 


yu with Lascoin detail just how 
irse is now available 

lOW price of $5. This 

1 difference of $50—o 


price you receive fot 





WRITER’S DIGEST FREE 


AND GET THE 





—— $7 you act quickly 


1b script 1¢ mn 


or writers 
sorinti m will 











Master the Art of Short Story Writing 
~- “Study the ‘** [deal’’’ Way — 


led by faults in 


25 BIG LE SSONS IND p | ee ve 1 haven't been able to correct. 
12 SUPPLEMENTARY fies ious 

LESSONS alse that cause heartbreaking re 

; he leal Course in Short 


you. The 





consciously guilty ot 


e it teach you the 
essary rules. 


ee USE THIS COUPON 


S DIGEST, 
lhe} Ser 























